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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, July 11, 1980 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks to the National Education 
Association. July 3, 1980 


President McGuire, Vice President 
Freitag, Secretary/Treasurer McGarigal, 
Terry Herndon, my good friend ex-Presi- 
dent John Ryor, distinguished members 
of the selection committee—who I think 
did a very good job and whom I want to 
thank personally: 

What a tremendous crowd this is. 
[Applause] Thank you very much. I might 
say that it’s also a very fine experience for 
me to be here with my good partners. It’s 
a tribute to the strength of NEA that this 
is one of the few places in the whole Na- 
tion that’s big enough to hold you. And 
I would like to bring to you the good 
wishes of another excellent friend of NEA. 
You know him well; you’ve heard him 
speak many times; you’ve even shown the 
extra exhibition of friendship by laugh- 
ing at his jokes—I’m talking about one of 
the finest Vice Presidents this Nation has 
ever seen, Fritz Mondale. 

I might say something that you already 
know, and that is that both the President 
and the Vice President of our great coun- 
try consider that we are part of the NEA, 
and I’m very deeply proud to accept the 
“Friend of Education” award. It’s re- 
markable that someone who has served 
3% years as President, and before that 
served 7 years on a local school board, 
could have this much support from teach- 
ers, and I deeply appreciate that as well. 

I’m also proud because you represent 
America at its very best. The heart of our 
democracy, as you well know, is univer- 
sal, strong, free, public education, and 


the heart of that system—{applause|— 
and the heart of that education system is 
the teacher. The simple truth is that the 
more complex and difficult our national 
issues become, the more valuable to 
America is an educated public. 

When we began our partnership in 
1977—as a matter of fact, we actually be- 
gan our partnership about a year earlier— 
we had gone through two administrations 
that were hostile to the American educa- 
tion programs that you worked so hard 
over the last number of years to enact. 
The result of this was an actual decline, 
in real terms, in support of education, 
during 8 years of serious and growing 
need. 

A quick look at the record will be very 
helpful to us. I would like to look at the 
facts with you. Working together, you 
and I have reversed that downward trend. 
Compared to the budget proposal which 
I inherited when I was inaugurated as 
President in 1977—and which I immedi- 
ately changed—the 1981 budget will have 
increased Federal funds for education by 
73 percent. We’ve had some good admin- 
istrations in Washington in the past, but 
this is the greatest increase in any such 
period in the history of our Nation, and 
we're not through yet. 

And equally important, and as you also 
know, we have concentrated our efforts 
on those who are most in need, those who 
are not often treated fairly or equitably 
because of economic or social problems, at 
the lower levels of government. 


We've increased title I by 55 percent. 
For the handicapped Americans, we have 
trippled State grants. For bilingual edu- 
cation, we have doubled funding. And 
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throughout the country, we’ve established 
centers where teachers can upgrade their 
skills. With expanded college aid for 
middle-income families, as well as for im- 
poverished students, overall student aid 
has more than doubled. And now for the 
first time in the history of our Nation, there 
is no need for any young person in America 
to miss a college education because of 
financial reasons. 


And as Willard McGuire has already 
mentioned, there is now a chair in the 
Cabinet Room next to the Oval Office, 
and it’s marked on it, “Secretary of 
Education.” And we have a distinguished 
Californian who sits there, Secretary 
Shirley Hufstedler. Later on she'll be ad- 
dressing this convention, and she’ll go into 
more detail about specific programs on 
which we will be cooperating in the 
months and years ahead. But from now 
on, education will have a strong voice at 
every Cabinet meeting. The children, the 
parents, and the teachers of America will 


be well represented, and you can depend 
on that. 


You and I have worked as partners in 
the full knowledge that if we fail, so does 
the basic ideal of our country—the ideal 
of equal opportunity and the ideal of en- 
lightened democracy. In the last decade 
schools have reeked the whirlwind of 
public discontent and social unrest. Many 
people blame teachers for this discontent 
and unrest, and they expect the schools to 
solve problems where sometimes all other 
institutions have failed. 

In the most important, constructive 
social change of our lifetimes, the elimi- 
nation of legal and de facto discrimina- 
tion in our schools, the churches failed, 
the courts failed, the Congress failed, local 
and State officials failed, the communities 
failed, and who succeeded?—the teachers 
of this country, and I thank you for it. 
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At the same time, all our people in this 
country, including you and me, are rightly 
concerned that many of our children do 
not yet learn to read and write, that 
schools and classrooms are sometimes dis- 
orderly, that good teachers are becoming 
disenchanted, and that administration of 
our schools is often haphazard and waste- 
ful. Whatever the reasons—[applause]|— 
I was interested in seeing when you would 
applaud on that line. [Laughter] What- 
ever the reasons for these acknowledged 
problems, the answer does not lie in dis- 
mantling Federal programs, in taxpayer 
revolts, or in chastising the teachers in the 
classroom. The answer lies in more and 
better education, not only as a commit- 
ment to our children but as a commit- 
ment to our Nation. 

We’ve heard many times, “A mind is 
a terrible thing to waste.” No nation can 
afford this waste, and the United States, 
as powerful as it is, is no exception to this 
rule. We must meld together more closely 
the classroom and a life’s career, and par- 
ticularly among the poor and the destitute 
and the deprived and the ignored and the 
suffering and those who suffer discrimina- 
tion, the young Americans as they ap- 
proach adulthood. 

That’s why I’ve submitted to the Con- 
gress this year a $2-billion drive to estab- 
lish a permanent youth employment pro- 
gram. This will bring the total to $6 bil- 
lion for an effort that enlists educators and 
others in providing basic skills and jobs to 
the disadvantaged young people. That 
legislation is making good progress, but I 
need the help of every member of NEA 
and all friends of education in getting it 
passed through the Congress. 

We are also preparing for the reauthor- 
ization of the Vocational Education Act 
in the next Congress. 

As we look further into the decade, we 
must prepare our children for a world 
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that is barely imaginable today, for a 
world changing so rapidly that it will tax 
the best trained minds and the most cou- 
rageous and daring people. 

We face great challenges—not yet easy 
to understand or predict—in energy, in 
health, in agriculture, in national security, 
in science, in the quest for peace, in eco- 
nomic innovation, in productivity, and 
we will face even greater challenges in 
the next century. 

It’s surprising to realize that children 
born this year will come of age in the 21st 
century. A child will not be ready for life 
if there is no chance to learn the eternal 
truths of science, history, the humanities, 
how to relate to other human beings in 
the same community. 

It’s possible that our country may not 
be ready. I’m concerned, for example, 
that almost one-sixth of our high school 
students are all that take courses necessary 
to pursue science and engineering degrees 
in college; the other five-sixths do not. 
Only half ever go beyond the 10th grade 
geometry or biology in high school. Every 
year, fewer and fewer students learn a 
foreign language. At the same time that 
our farms, factories, and national defense 
require an increasingly sophisticated 
knowledge of these skills, our children get 
even less training in those technical sub- 
jects. That not only forecloses tremendous 
opportunities for them in the future, it 
also weakens the economic and the inter- 
national status and the security of our 
Nation. 

Equally important, in a world that is 
increasingly interdependent and when ex- 
ports have become so critical to our eco- 
nomic health, our young people have less 
foreign language capacity than they did 
10 years ago. Our schools are deemphasiz- 
ing foreign language studies. All of these 
trends must be reversed. 

I’m also concerned about working con- 
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ditions for teachers, and I’m concerned 
about the fundamental role of collective 
bargaining. As I’ve said before, and I'd 
like to repeat, the quality of education de- 
pends first and foremost on the morale 
and the effectiveness of the classroom 
teacher. 

I’ve authorized an interagency study, 
that will report to me, of how teachers’ 
salaries and conditions affect the quality 
of education and what governments can 
do in a proper and legitimate way, at all 
levels, so that we can have constructive 
alternatives to strikes and to work stop- 
pages by meeting the legitimate needs and 
requirements of the teachers of this 
country. 

I’m also determined that in a special 
way, our Nation will give outstanding 
classroom teachers recognition for their 
long struggle, often unrecognized, to edu- 
cate our children. I’m sending to the Con- 
gress a small bill, legislation that will 
create the national distinguished teachers 
fellowships. They'll be rewarded, a few 
teachers, with an award going to one ele- 
mentary teacher and one high school 
teacher in each one of our States and ter- 
ritories, to reward excellence in teaching. 


In summary, I’d like to say that for the 
last 3% years we’ve worked for education 
programs to give even the poorest child 
the chance to learn, a chance to dream, 
a chance to succeed. We’ve worked for 
programs that prepare our young people 
and our Nation for the great challenges 
that we face in this century and in the 
century not too far away. 

The 1980's will be a decade of funda- 
mental choices. Our partnership on na- 
tional issues will be even more important 
in the future than it has been in the past. 
For example, it’s a tragedy that after 2 
years—two centuries of struggle for more 
democracy in our country, we have not 
guaranteed the equal rights of one half 
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the citizens of this Nation. More than 
any other single organization in this coun- 
try, the NEA, year after year, has cham- 
pioned that simple matter of equity. And 
I renew my pledge to you that we will 
keep the faith, and we will ratify the equal 
rights amendment for this country. 

It’s obvious that we do stand together 
for the ERA as we have stood together for 
many other vital issues. When I needed 
your help on energy legislation, you were 
with me, and we finally turned the corner 
on the energy problem. Oil imports are 
down | million barrels per day below what 
they were a year ago, and they’re down a 
million and a half barrels a day compared 
to when I took office. In the past we had 
had a constant upward trend, and the 
importance of this change is hard to over- 
estimate. We now have a place on the 
law books of our country being filled with 
the first energy policy for our Nation that 
can guarantee our Nation’s security in 
energy. 

When I needed your help on the SALT 
treaty, you were there; for consumers, you 
were there; for the poor and the elderly 
and for better communities, for stronger 
families, you were there; for civil service 
reform, you were there; for fairer housing 
legislation, you were there. On issue after 
issue, win, sometimes lose, you were with 
me. In every case, the NEA was on the 
side of hope. The NEA was on the side of 
progress. The NEA was on the side of 
human rights. The NEA was on the side 
of peace. 

You’ve made it possible for this country 
under the most difficult possible circum- 
stances to face up to the challenges that 
have been pushed aside for so many 
years. And as we have faced up to the 
present, to the world as it is, we are reso- 
lute in the realization that you and I, to- 
gether, all the teachers of this land, are 
building a better country for the future. 
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We’ve not always looked at the future. 
We've rightly looked at the past for tra- 
ditional values in our family and personal 
life. But we cannot allow nostalgia built 
on an incorrect memory to blind us to 
what life was like when government did 
nothing to protect minorities, the work- 
ing people, or the poor; when disease and 
ignorance and prejudice took a fearful 
toll; when only 70 years ago, only half 
of America’s school-age children had a 
chance to go to school. We still face diffi- 
cult times together. We cannot wish away 
or promise away America’s problems. 

The most recent example of the sim- 
plistic approach to serious issues, one that 
I’m having to fight every day in Wash- 
ington, is the effort now in Congress to 
stick onto totally unrelated bills, without 
any public hearings, proposals which 
would lead to a 30-percent across-the- 
board tax cut over the next 3 years. By 
1985, this would cost us $280 billion an- 
nually. It would reward the wealthy. It 
would mean a wholesale retreat from the 
painful progress that we’ve made over 
the last several months to reduce inflation 
and reduce interest rates. It is sheer de- 
ception to promise the American people 
that we can have this enormously ex- 
pensive and unfair tax cut, that we can 
dramatically increase defense expendi- 
tures even above and beyond the sub- 
stantial levels I’ve recommended, and 
that we can sustain our programs in edu- 
cation, employment, health, and other 
areas, and that we can exercise budget 
restraint at the same time. 

You all know that this kind of hasty 
offer can only be called by one word, and 
that’s irresponsible. And we will not stand 
for it. It’s a classic offer in a political year 
of a free lunch, something for nothing. 
The American people know better. They 
know, as Walter Lippmann reminded us, 
that there is nothing for nothing any 
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longer. The American people know that 
our challenges are not simple; they are 
complex. The American people know that 
the solutions are not simple or painless or 
easy. The American people will support 
honest, constructive ideas, steady com- 
mitments, and hard work to achieve social 
and economic justice for our country. It’s 
the only way we have ever made progress, 
it’s by determination and tenacity and 
courage and hard work and unity and co- 
operation and telling the truth. 


And I call on you today to reaffirm our 
joint commitment to the realization of 
our principles, which we share in action. 
We must choose in this decade a new 
partnership of government and _ the 
private sector that builds for the future. 
We can only do this if we invest heavily 
in our most precious possession, our hu- 
man capital, through education. 

In you, the members of NEA, I see the 
spirit of building, the spirit of pulling to- 
gether. I see a renewal of our dedication 
to children and to their education. 
I see our capacity and the opportunity for 
lasting solutions to even our most serious 
and difficult problems. When later gener- 
ations look back, I want them to see us, 
you and me, as the people who did build 
for the future and who left as a legacy, a 
strong education system in a strong and 
great nation. Together, we will realize 
that dream. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:44 a.m. at 
the opening session of the 118th annual meet- 
ing of the association which was held at the 
Los Angeles Convention Center. 


Prior to his remarks, the President accepted 
the 1980 Friend of Education award, which 
consists of a specially designed pair of cuff 
links and an inscribed plaque, from Willard 
McGuire, president, on behalf of the NEA. 

Earlier in the day, the President left the 
White House and went by motorcade to 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md., where he 
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boarded Air Force One for the flight to 
California. 

Upon arrival at the Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, the President was greeted by 
Gov. Edmund G. “Jerry” Brown, Jr., State 
Treasurer Jess Unruh, and Mayor Thomas 
Bradley of Los Angeles. 

The President went by motorcade from the 
airport to the convention center, where he was 
met by Terry Herndon, executive director, Ken 
Melley, director of political affairs, Bernard 
Freitag, vice president, and John T. McGari- 
gal, secretary/treasurer, of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Oakland, California 


Remarks at a Reception for East Bay Area 
Community and Civic Leaders. July 3, 1980 


When I asked Mayor Wilson who was 
going to be at this meeting, he said, “Just 
a few city officials.” [Laughter] I think 
there are almost as many officials in the 
East Bay/Oakland area as there are 
around the Oval Office in Washington. 
[Laughter] 

I know, however, that there have been 
a good many other community leaders to 
join us this afternoon, and I’m very de- 
lighted to be the first President, really 
since 1904, to come here to Oakland on 
an official visit and to meet with people 
who are important to this community and 
to make a few brief remarks. A couple of 
other Presidents have kind of passed 
through, but I don’t see how they could 
possibly have passed through this place 
and not stopped and stayed and meet the 
wonderful people who are here. 

It’s an exciting thing to see and to know 
and to learn about what has happened in 
this tremendous, fast-growing, dynamic, 
beautiful area. Three and a half years ago 
when I became President of our great 
country, the thing that I was determined 
to do was to form a partnership between 
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your government in Washington, your 
government in Sacramento, and your 
government here in the Oakland/Bay 
area. We’ve been successful, far beyond 
what we ever thought. And what I have 
seen this afternoon and what I’ve learned 
this afternoon is a vivid demonstration of 
what I mean. 

In the last 3% years, we have had a net 
increase of 110,000 jobs in the bay area. 
This is good progress. And although we 
are now suffering from economic adver- 
sity and problems which are very serious, 
the unemployment rate in January of 
1977 was 60 percent higher than it was 
the last figures we had for May 1980. This 
is a great tribute to you and to the force- 
ful attitude and the forward-looking atti- 
tude that’s typical of this region of our 
country. 

There’ve been a lot of reasons for it. 
First of all, is a better partnership, a close 
consultation, which is a vivid reminder to 
me that every one of the constituents of 
Lionel Wilson is also a constituent of 
mine. And I’m determined to sustain this 
growth and the progress that you have 
made, not by interference in your affairs 
but by mutual consultation on how we 
can work together to meet common prob- 
lems and to take advantage of common 
opportunities. 

We wrote and passed into law not many 
months ago a remarkable trade bill, an 
historic occasion when we agreed with 
foreign countries to minimize protection- 
ism and to increase trade among our 
countries. This has been good for our 
whole Nation, and it’s also, of course, been 
good for American workers, because it’s 
provided a lot of new jobs. 

Oakland and your port, which I’ve just 
had a chance to visit, has demonstrated 
this in a remarkable way. Containerized 
shipping is something relatively new. You 
have been in the forefront in developing 
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this means by which American products 
could be transported efficiently and 
quickly to foreign markets. This helps 
everybody in Iowa and everybody in 
Nevada who’s interested in the produc- 
tion of goods that are attractive to foreign 
buyers. 

We've had a remarkable increase in 
total export shipping from the west coast 
because of that landmark legislation, and 
also from the fact that we have now 
formed diplomatic relationships with the 
People’s Republic of China, comprising 
in their population one-fourth of the total 
people who live on Earth. 

It’s been good already to see this change 
made, but the prospects for the future 
are exciting indeed. There are a group, as 
you know, of port managers here, observ- 
ing how well you perform your shipping 
duties, from the People’s Republic of 
China. And in this process, which was a 
highly sensitive and controversial decision 
that I had to make a little more than a 
year and a half ago, we have also increased 
dramatically our trade with Taiwan and 
the people who live there. 

In the entire west coast area, as a mat- 
ter of fact, exports the first quarter of this 
year were 32 percent higher than they 
were last year, and in the bay area, I’m 
sure it won’t surprise you, it was 39 per- 
cent, more even than the tremendous 
growth on the west coast. I want to see 
this kind of progress continue not only in 
trade and exports but also in the revital- 
ization of communities which you’re so 
eager to help yourselves. 

I was looking down the list at some of 
the things that EDA has done and the 
UDAG program has done. This UDAG 
program, for instance, is designed to have 
minimal paperwork, quick return—if a 
proper request is made—and a maximum 
input of private investment and private 
capital and local initiative and local con- 
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trol, with just a little bit of Federal seed 
money. And it’s worked far beyond what 
we had ever thought. The mayors pro- 
posed it; the Federal Government de- 
cided to do it after the Congress acted. 
The Oakland downtown revitalization 
program is one example of what can be 
done with this kind of cooperation. The 
Judson Steel Company has been really a 
remarkable project, with private and gov- 
ernment cooperation, the Richmond 
Marina—and the Stewart Street Project 
in San Francisco is another example. The 
EDA program has been in effect now for 
15 years; it started in 1965. But over 60 
percent of the total EDA funds used for 
the benefit of the American people have 
been expended in the last 34% years, be- 
cause the local people now feel that when 
they make an application, it will be ad- 
dressed and approved—if it’s worthy— 
without delay and with a maximum 
amount of partnership and cooperation. 


We have made good progress in the 
last few months in dealing with the high 


inflation and the high interest rates. The 
prime rate now is exactly the same as it 
was 12 months ago, and I hope and I be- 
lieve that the inflation rate is going to 
continue to drop throughout this summer. 
It’s still going to be too high. We have 
been getting discouraging news on unem- 
ployment. This time it did level off a little 
compared to last month, but the prob- 
lems are not over. But I’m determined 
that we will focus the very highly tuned 
job opportunity programs on communi- 
ties like yours as we see these high unem- 
ployment figures come in. The bay area 
will get about 1,600 new jobs, for instance, 
in the next few weeks, to help compensate 
for the loss of jobs because of the adverse 
effect of excessive oil imports and the ex- 
tremely high inflation rate and interest 
rates that we experienced earlier this year. 
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This year, for instance, we will send to 
foreign countries to pay for their oil $90 
billion of American money, money that 
could be used to make investments in 
facilities like yours, to make our com- 
munities better, to build American fac- 
tories, to put American people back to 
work. And when we import that much 
money [oil], we also import inflation and 
unemployment. It’s hard to imagine what 
$90 billion amounts to, but what it 
amounts to is this: $400 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States of 
America goes to pay for oil bought from 
foreign countries. That’s what we've 
worked on for the last 34% years, to try to 
get a comprehensive energy policy for our 
Nation that can let us save energy in this 
Nation and not waste it, and at the same 
time produce more energy from all sources 
in our country so we can keep the money 
and the jobs here at home and to help to 
control inflation. 

Well, I feel good about this country; I 
feel good about the future. My prime re- 
sponsibility is to keep our Nation at peace, 
at peace through  strength—military 
strength, economic strength, political 
strength and, I pray God, moral and 
ethical strength based on principles that 
never change. That’s not an easy thing to 
do in a time of world turmoil, and the 
close interrelationship among nations, and 
the violation of the international spirit 
brought about the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, and the unwarranted and in- 
humane capture and holding of 53 inno- 
cent Americans in Iran. But all of us need 
to look to the future with determination, 
with a maximum degree of unity, and 
with confidence. 

We've got the greatest nation on Earth, 
and I don’t have any doubt that in the 
future, with your help, it’s going to be 
even greater. 
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Thank you very much for letting me 

be with you. 
Note: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. in 
Goodman’s Hall, after an introduction by 
Mayor Lionel Wilson of Oakland, who hosted 
the reception. 

Earlier in the day, Mayor Wilson greeted 
the President upon his arrival at the Oakland 
International Airport. 

The President then went to Berth #10 at 
the Port of Oakland, where he was met by 
Walter Abernathy, executive director of the 
Oakland Port Authority, and boarded a boat 
for a tour of Oakland Harbor. 


Portola Valley, California 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Dinner. 
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How many of you think that we can 
whip the Republicans from the top to the 
bottom in California in November? [Ap- 
plause] Well, so do I. 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be here 
tonight with Walter Shorenstein and with 
Phyllis, with Dick O’Neill, and all of the 
others who’ve come here tonight to ex- 
press your support for some of the most 
important factors in the lives of free peo- 
ple throughout the Earth and particularly, 
of course, in our great Nation. 

I don’t have a prepared text, but I 
would like to say a few things about the 
responsibilities that we share. This is the 
first time under the election laws when 
funds that are raised at an event like this 
can be shared between the Democratic 
National Committee and the Democrats 
in California. In 1976 when I first ran for 
President, we could not do this. There 
could not be an interrelationship in the 
campaigns between myself and a congress- 
man or between the funds that were 
raised. But I think over this last 4 years all 
of us have realized, along with the Federal 
Election Commission, that Democrats at 
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the local, State, and Federal level share a 
great responsibility. 

The biggest responsibility on my shoul- 
ders, as President, is to keep our Nation at 
peace, a peace through strength—amilitary 
strength, which I pray will never have to 
be used, economic strength, political 
strength, diplomatic strength, moral and 
ethical strength, based upon the principles 
on which our Nation was founded and 
which have never changed. 

We have a country that is strong. And 
our strength is recognized by our allies; 
it’s recognized by those nations which are 
genuinely nonaligned; it’s recognized by 
nations struggling for a sustained exist- 
ence and for progress; it’s recognized by 
potential adversaries. This must be main- 
tained, and an important element of it is a 
degree of unity and common commitment 
which, on occasion, has been lacking in 
this country, because our Government 
itself was not open and because it was not 
trusted. 

It’s almost impossible to think back 4 
years ago, or 5 years ago, or perhaps 6 
years ago, when our Nation was embar- 
rassed, when our Nation was going 
through torture because of Vietnam, be- 
cause of Watergate, because of the embar- 
rassments of the CIA revelations, when 
things in Washington were done in secret 
and, when revealed, brought shame to the 
White House, to the Oval Office, and to 
every American. 

That has changed. No one denies that 
every human being is fallible, and no one 
denies that we have made mistakes. But 
they have been mistakes based on good 
intention and based on determined prog- 
ress, and the mistakes have been minimal. 
We’ve made notable progress. In Cali- 
fornia, when I came here to campaign 
first in ’°75 and °76, the unemployment 
rate was 10 percent or more. The unem- 
ployment rate in January of 1977, when I 
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was inaugurated, was 60 percent higher 
than it was in May of 1980, the last data 
which we have. 


We have not only kept our country at 
peace, but we have struggled, as you well 
know, to bring peace to others. In the 
Mideast, we haven’t made sustained prog- 
ress, but we’ve had two notable achieve- 
ments which have reversed a 30-year 
history of hatred and distrust and division 
and bloodshed. And now, as Walter 
pointed out so well, the major Arab na- 
tion on Earth, the major focal point of 
military strength which brought war to 
Israel, is now Israel’s friend, with open 
borders, and diplomatic recognition, and 
Ambassadors in the capital cities, and 
planes flying back and forth between Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv on one side, and Cairo 
and Alexandria on the other. 

Yesterday afternoon I had a private 
meeting with Mr. Burg, Dr. Burg, repre- 
senting Israel, and General ’Ali represent- 
ing Egypt. When I asked them if they 


would recommence the peace negotiations 
immediately, Mr. Burg said his instruc- 
tions were to do so. 


General ’Ali said he had to have a pri- 
vate conversation with me first, so we 
went into the Oval Office, and he said, 
“President Sadat wants to know what you 
want, Mr. President.” I said, “I want the 
negotiations to start.” And he said, 
“Would you give me time to make a call 
to Egypt?” And I said, “Yes.” And in 
about 30 minutes he came back and said 
that negotiations will start again. 

So, we’re making progress. And the 
progress will be sustained only to the ex- 
tent that those two nations trust the 
United States. When we lose that trust 
and that faith in me, as President, and in 
our country as a fair and objective, con- 
ciliatory element, then the prospects for 
further progress toward peace in the 
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Middle East will be gone, maybe for a 
long time, maybe forever. I pray not. 

But we are determined to continue to 
make progress. We cannot give up simply 
because we have a temporary setback, be- 
cause we have to realize that we are deal- 
ing with two sovereign nations—Israel, as 
democratic a nation as there is on Earth, 
with a cabinet and a Knesset and a popu- 
lace highly motivated, deeply committed 
to principles that don’t change, desper- 
ately concerned about the maintenance of 
their security now and forever. 

And we recognize that in a democratic 
country there cannot be the imposition of 
a decision, either by an elected leader, the 
Prime Minister, and certainly not by the 
President of a distant country, even as 
powerful as the United States. So it must 
be tedious and it must be slow, but it must 
be consistent. 

We’ve also had to face some longstand- 
ing needs in our country. This year we will 
send to foreign nations $90 billion to buy 
oil to use here. It’s a lot of money. It’s 
hard to envision what $90 billion is, but 
what it is amounts to $400 for every man, 
woman, and child who lives in the United 
States, to buy oil from foreign countries. 
And that $90 billion could be used for 
investments and better productivity and 
more jobs and a better life and more eco- 
nomic security for our country. And we’ve 
been struggling, as you well know, for 
3 years under the most difficult possible 
circumstances, to bring about the kinds of 
change that would give our Nation energy 
and economic security, because along with 
oil we import inflation and we import 
unemployment. 

We are now making some progress be- 
cause of the sound judgment and deep 
commitment and the patriotism of the 
American people. As you well know, up 
until 1977 we had a constant escalation, 
always upward, in the amount of oil that 
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we were buying from overseas. Today we 
are buying 11% million barrels less every 
day than we did 3% years ago. This is 
good progress. It’s good progress, but it’s 
not enough. 

Walter also mentioned the great pros- 
pect that we have in the future from our 
new relationship with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. I just was blessed with the 
opportunity to inspect the port facilities 
in the bay area, San Francisco and Oak- 
land. On the west coast of our country, 
in the first quarter of this year, export 
trade was up 32 percent in the bay area, 
up 39 percent compared to last year. 
We’ve done this just because we’ve opened 
a crack in the door of dealing with a bil- 
lion new friends, and in the process we 
have not injured our trade relationship 
with the people of Taiwan, because trade 
with Taiwan is up even more, more than 
40 percent. So this opening of American 
hands and American arms and American 
hearts to receive a better relationship with 
those who in the past were not our friends 
is an historic and a major achievement. 

This progress must continue. It can’t be 
aborted and it can’t be restrained, and we 
cannot undo what we have struggled so 
hard to achieve. The economic problems 
on our country are severe. They’re severe 
throughout the world. But it’s very grati- 
fying to me to know that our major allies 
in Venice last week committed ourselves 
unanimously to economic progress based 
on a common approach to inflation, un- 
employment, and energy consumption 
restraints. 

At the same time, we recognized the 
threats to peace that have been foisted 
upon the world by the unwarranted Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, when an inno- 
cent, nonaligned, deeply religious, cour- 
ageous nation was invaded and is now 
occupied by Soviet military forces. And 
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we expressed our admiration for those 
freedom-fighters who are struggling for 
their national liberation. The world, as 
you know, through the United Nations, 
condemned with 104 votes, the Soviet’s 
invasion of that country and called for the 
withdrawal of their forces. 

I might say that we are eager to get 
along well with the Soviet Union. We are 
eager to see that détente [is] not weakened 
but strengthened. And we are eager to 
control nuclear weapons, to reduce our 
dependence on them, and ultimately to 
eliminate nuclear weapons as a factor 
from the face of the Earth. This is our 
ultimate goal. And as soon as we can 
achieve a clear indication from the Soviet 
Union that they are ending their occupa- 
tion of this neighboring country which 
threatened no one, that progress will be 
recommenced with the fullest enthu- 
siasm on our part. 

But that is a prospect that will be ter- 
minated if the Republicans are successful 
in November, because they have an- 
nounced that SALT agreements to re- 
strain the escalation in nuclear weapons 
that can destroy the Earth are not a part 
of their agenda. They would oppose the 
ratification of a carefully negotiated 
treaty, negotiated not just under myself, 
but even under two previous Republican 
Presidents. 

The final thing I want to say is that 
the Democratic Party is committed to 
strength, to peace, to better relations with 
all peoples, to the controlling of nuclear 
weapons, to sound judgment in manage- 
ment of our economy and the energy 
question, but we are also committed to 
caring for those less fortunate than are 
we—the deprived, the poor, the inartic- 
ulate. Those who've suffered from dis- 
crimination of all kinds have always been 
at the forefront of the consideration of 
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our party, and they still will be. And 
we've been trying to bring into the con- 
sciousness of America and the governing 
of America those who have been too long 
excluded. 


I have been able to make some ap- 
pointments to the courts. I’ve appointed 
more women, more Spanish-speaking 
Americans, more blacks, than all the other 
Presidents who ever served in this coun- 
try. And we intend to continue that 
progress. 


And the last thing I want to say is this: 
The progress has not been total. We’ve 
still got difficult problems. There are no 
simplistic, easy answers for them. Our 
country has never made progress the easy 
way. We’ve done it by courage, by deter- 
mination, by insight, by sensitivity, by 
trusting one another, by determination, 
by tenacity, by idealism, by compassion, 
by concern, by competence, and by unity. 
And I hope that we'll see a unified Demo- 
cratic Party guided to victory in Novem- 
ber, because we share those commitments 
and we share those principles that have 
made our Nation great and, with your 
help, will make it even greater in the 
future. 


Thank you very much. God bless you 


all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:31 p.m. after 
being introduced by Walter Shorenstein, who 
hosted the fundraising event at his Portola Val- 
ley residence, “The Meadows.” 

Earlier in the evening, the President met 
with Gov. Edmund G. “Jerry” Brown, Jr., at 
the Airport Travelodge Motel near the Oak- 
land International Airport. Mayor Diane Fein- 
stein of San Francisco then joined the President 
on Marine One for an aerial tour of San Fran- 
cisco enroute to Portola Valley. 

Following the fundraising event, the Presi- 
dent returned to the Oakland International 
Airport on Marine One, and proceeded by 
motorcade to Mayor Wilson’s residence where 
he remained overnight. 
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Merced, California 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
cta Town Meetirg. July 4, 1980 


Tue PresipENT. Before we start with the 
questions, let me say first of all that I 
deeply appreciate the welcome that I’ve 
received ever since I landed at Castle Air 
Force Base. Mayor Bob Hart has made 
me feel at home. And the people along the 
way and those outside when the helicopter 
landed who couldn’t get in, and all of you 
have really warmed my heart. I also would 
like to say that you have one of the finest 
Members of Congress who ever served in 
Washington, Tony Coelho. 

You don’t know how it makes a farmer 
feel—{laughter|—-who’s been in Washing- 
ton now for 31% years, to fly in a helicop- 
ter over this beautiful country. Not only 
do you have the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in the background all during your 
lives, the gateway to Yosemite, and some 
of the most beautiful earth that was ever 
created, but the productive land that you 
have here is also an inspiration to me as a 
President and also one of the greatest 
natural resources that we have. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
STRENGTHS 


I’m glad to come here, too, on a special 
day, the birthday of our country. It’s a 
time to remember the spirit of those who 
first came to this region to settle it, pio- 
neers facing danger, facing challenges, 
facing uncertain times ahead, sometimes 
families divided by death or by attacks. 
The times that they had—much more 
challenging, much more dangerous than 
the ones we face today, but we still have 
that same basic commitment to principles 
of freedom, innovation, pioneer spirit, 
courage, unity, patriotism in our country. 
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And we do face serious problems, serious 
challenges. 

The whole world looks to us for leader- 
ship, in human rights, in freedom, in the 
innovative spirit, that can attack the 
future that they don’t quite understand, 
not with fear and trepidation and cow- 
ardice, but with a calm assurance in our 
own ability, in the strength of our Nation, 
and in the unity that binds us together 
and always has bound us together when 
our Nation was threatened from any 
source. 

I’m deeply honored, as we look back 
on the 204 years since the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, we do pay 
homage and we remember those who 
came before us, who fought in the Revolu- 
tion, who fought in the War Between the 
States to keep our country united, who 
fought in the Second World War and the 
First World War, the Korean war, who 
represented our country in Vietnam, who 
went through social change, that literally 
shocked this country and the world, to 
give equal opportunity to those who in 
the past have been deprived of that op- 
portunity because of their own color or 
their own race. 


And we remember in times of pressure 
that this is a country of immigrants, it’s 
a country of refugees, who have come here 
for religious freedom or for personal free- 
dom or for a better chance in life. And 
unless there are some native Indians here, 
every family represented came here earlier 
as immigrants, maybe 2 years ago, maybe 
200 years ago. But we’ve never been 
weakened because we opened our arms to 
receive those who have been persecuted 
and in danger. This is a difficult thing for 
us to assimilate when we get here and en- 
joy all the advantages of full American 
citizenship and wealth and freedom, to 
say, “Let’s keep it the way it is.” I’m glad 
that folks didn’t feel that way when my 
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folks got ready to come over here a long 
time ago. 

But in closing, let me say this: Ours is 
a generation that put the first man on the 
Moon. And ours is the generation that 
fought for civil rights in the South and 
transformed the attitudes of Americans 
one toward another. And ours is the gen- 
eration that’s been able, in the last few 
years, to accommodate the divisiveness of 
the Vietnam war and the divisiveness and 
embarrassment of Watergate and the em- 
barrassment of the revelations about the 
CIA. And we've survived. And it may be 
that our country is even stronger than it 
was in the past. 

We've got a long way to go, in energy, 
inflation, unemployment, the marketing 
of our products, but we’re making good 
progress. We’ve not got a dismal, down- 
hearted attitude justified by the future of 
Americans ; we’ve got a great, glorious, ex- 
citing, challenging future that we can 
meet if we are united, and we are. 

And one final sentence: What has let 
our Nation make this progress is the same 
thing that’s important on this Fourth of 
July here in Merced, and that’s the part- 
nership that exists between people and 
government. And there’s no better way 
to celebrate our birthday, in my opinion, 
than a direct relationship between the 
people of this great community and the 
President of the United States. I’m thank- 
ful to you. 


And now we'll have the first question 
from microphone number one. 


QUESTIONS 
SOLAR ENERGY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Laurie 
Hays, and I live here in Merced when 
I’m home from college. And I would like 
to ask you a short question. Would you 
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favor a bill that would allow a tax break 
for homeowners who use solar energy to 
help meet their families’ energy needs? 

Tue Presivent. Yes. And we have al- 
ready passed such a bill, with Tony Coel- 
ho’s help, and I'll tell you how it works. 
If a family does invest in energy-saving 
devices in the home, like solar power, then 
the following year when you file your in- 
come tax returns for that particular year, 
you can take credit for it. I’m not sure 
about the exact details, but I believe it’s 
up to $2,000. So, we’ve got that already 
on the books. And this is one of the things 
that we’ve done the last couple of years, 
and that is to pass new laws in our coun- 
try that do two things to reduce our ex- 
cessive dependence on foreign oil. 

This year we'll send overseas to buy 
foreign oil $90 billion, kind of robbing 
ourselves in order to use too much oil 
from overseas. That’s $400 for every man, 
woman, and child who lives in _ this 
country. 

There are only two things you can do 
about it. One is to save energy, not to 
waste energy, to be very careful about 
what we use, and the other thing is to 
produce more American energy. We've 
got the energy. Solar is a wonderful way 
to go about it. And by the year 2000, we 
hope and believe that when we put all 
these laws into effect that the Congress 
is now passing that we'll have 20 percent 
of the total energy used in this country 
coming directly from the Sun. 

We’ve made progress. When I came 
into office 3% years ago, we were con- 
stantly going up every year in how much 
oil we bought from overseas. Today we’re 
using 1/2 million barrels less oil every day 
from overseas than we did just that short 
time ago. So, we’re making good progress 
and going to keep it up. 

Q. Thank you very much. 
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STANISLAUS RIVER; SOVIET INVASION OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. Good morning. 

Q. I am the wife of an American farm- 
er, and naturally my question will be re- 
lated to agriculture. My name is Eileen 
Dagson, and I’m from Winton, California. 
If a bill should reach your desk which 
designates. the Stanislaus River as wild 
and scenic and prohibits the building of 
the new Melones Dam, would you ap- 
prove that bill, or would you veto it? 

And also, we approve of your effort to 
chastise the Russians in Afghanistan, but 
we feel that it has been at some expense 
to the American farmer with the grain 
embargo. When will you lift the grain 
embargo? 

Tue Preswwent. Alright. Those are 
two difficult questions. And before I an- 
swer them, I think I’ll take off my coat, 
okay? [Laughter] It’s kind of hot up here. 

As you know, on the Stanislaus River, 
the new Melones Dam, we have to go by 
what the law says and also how the courts 
interpret the law. We are now at the 
point where the Secretary of Interior, 
with my approval, has authorized the fill- 
ing of the lake to the 818-foot level. And 
I believe in the wild river concept. And 
I think the Stanislaus River is one of the 
most beautiful rivers on Earth. 

The Secretary of the Interior has in- 
formed the Congress in the last few weeks, 
accurately, that the upper part of the 
Stanislaus River was suitable for a wild 
river designation. I don’t know yet what 
the Congress will decide. It'll be decided 
by all 535 of them in the House and 
Senate. 

My guess is, my present prediction is 
that if the bill gets to my desk, otherwise 
acceptable and with that in it, then I 
would sign it, to answer your first ques- 
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tion. Ordinarily legislation of this kind is 
extremely complicated, and it has literally 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of in- 
dividual items in them. So, I think I’ve 
answered your first question—that if the 
Congress decides this, then I would sign 
the bill. 

On the second point, I believe that it’s 
important for our Nation to make sacri- 
fice, if necessary, in order to stop aggres- 
sion overseas. The Soviets have invaded 
Afghanistan in a completely unwarranted 
action. They now have approximately 
85,000 heavily armed troops inside of this 
small, relatively defenseless, formerly non- 
aligned country, highly and deeply re- 
ligious, committed to freedom. The free- 
dom-fighters in Afghanistan are literally 
offering their lives every day to fight for 
the liberation of their own country. 

There are very few things that we have 
that we can do short of actual war. We 
can take political action, and we've done 
that in the United Nations when 104 
countries condemned the Soviet invasion 
and demanded that they withdraw. Sub- 
sequent to that, I think 34 Moslem coun- 
tries—Afghanistan happens to be a Mos- 
lem country, basically—demanded that 
the Soviets get their troops out of 
Afghanistan. 

We have also imposed some economic 
restraints on the Soviet Union. One is 
that we’ve prevented Soviet ships from 
fishing within 200 miles of American 
coastlines. Another thing that we’ve done 
is to restrict the kinds of materials that 
we sell to the Soviet Union if it might 
contribute to a better and more effective 
Soviet military force or economic force 
that can be fed in to the military. And the 
other thing that we’ve done is to restrain 
the shipments of feed grains to the Soviet 
Union. 

This year we are shipping the Soviets 
8 million tons of food and feed grains in 
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accordance with a treaty or an agreement 
signed between the two Governments. 
But we have cut down on extra sales of 
grain to the Soviet Union, while they are 
suffering through this year of intense 
shortages themselves. They have replaced 
some of that grain that we did not sell 
them, but they still are suffering now 
about a 10 or 11 million ton shortage in 
the Soviet Union, which, in my opinion, 
impresses on every Soviet citizen that not 
only are they suffering because the world 
is basically boycotting the Moscow Olym- 
pics in August but they’re also suffering 
because they’re not producing as much 
poultry and red meat as they would 
otherwise. 

So, I am not going to lift the farm re- 
straints on the Soviet Union in the fore- 
seeable future unless the Soviets make 
some tangible and demonstrable move to 
stop their invasion of Afghanistan, but we 
will continue to sell the 8 million tons of 
grain to the Soviets which we have never 
interrupted. I think we ought to punish 
the Soviet Union for their invasion and 
convince them that aggression in this 
world does not pay. And I would like to 
remind you that everything we have done 
against the Soviets is effective, but it’s 
peaceful in nature. 

And I would like to say one other thing. 
The most important responsibility on any 
President, no matter who it is, is to keep 
our Nation strong and at peace, and I 
don’t believe that we can keep our Nation 
at peace, which I thank God we have 
done so far, without our Nation being 
strong—amilitarily, economically, politi- 
cally, diplomatically, and, I believe, mor- 
ally and ethically. And the only way you 
can keep that moral and ethical strength 
is to condemn aggression and the perse- 
cution of innocent people and to enhance 
human rights in accordance with the prin- 
ciples that have made our Nation strong. 
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So, I will continue to punish the Soviet 
Union— [applause]. 


USE OF CRUISE MISSILES AGAINST SOVIET 
UNION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Samson 
Clare, and I live in Livingston, California. 
I was wondering if your administration 
is presently reconsidering deploying the 
B-1 bomber, and if so deployed, will it be 
based at Castle Air Force Base? 

THe PresivenT. We have decided not 
to build the B—-1 bomber itself. I think it 
was a wise decision, and let me tell you 
why. 

The Soviet defense capability within 
their own country against penetrating air- 
craft has been the subject of about $100 
billion investment on their part, with 
radar installations, fighter aircraft, and so 
forth. We don’t need and don’t have a 
similar air defense capability, because the 
Soviets cannot attack the continental 
United States of our country with con- 
ventional aircraft. 


What they have built up over the last 
few years and can build up in the future 
would be very effective against any 
bomber, obviously the B-52, even the B-1, 
that penetrated their air space over Soviet 
land to make an attack. So therefore, I 
don’t think it’s a good investment to put 
so much money into that kind of penetrat- 
ing bomber, and the Congress has agreed 
and the military has also agreed. 


But we will need a way to penetrate 
the Soviet Union in lieu of sending our 
own manned bomber planes over the 
Soviets if war should come. We decided 
to go with the cruise missiles, primarily 
the air-launched cruise missiles, relatively 
smail, relatively inexpensive, highly mo- 
bile, almost invisible to radar, and which 
can pack a real wallop when they land. 
So, what we will do is to develop a new 
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kind of carrier for these air-launched 
cruise missiles, which will be designed 
without delay, so that each one of these 
carriers, which is an airplane, like a 
bomber, can carry about 20 of them. And 
they would stand off the shores of the 
Soviet Union, like maybe a thousand 
miles, launch their war attack, if neces- 
sary—and I pray God we'll never have to 
do it, but if we do, we want to be ready— 
and then let those cruise missiles, 20 of 
them simultaneously from each plane, 
penetrate the Soviet Union much more 
effectively. It saves money, it’s almost im- 
possible to defend against them, and it’s 
much more effective in the long run. 

I have no doubt, however, that the 
Castle Air Force Base, no matter what 
kind of bombers or cruise missile carriers 
we have in the future, will be an impor- 
tant element in the defense mechanism 
of our country. And as Commander in 
Chief, I was just as thrilled to land at 
Castle and see what you’ve got there, 
which I have already known in that role, 
as I was to see the beautiful land where 
you grow food. 

I might say, in closing, this: The best 
way not to spend American lives in war 
and the best way to have weapons that 
are never used to kill other human beings 
is to have fighting men and women that 
are ready and to have weapons that will 
be effective if they are needed. That’s the 
best way to keep the Soviets in a mood to 
keep peace. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT; WELFARE 
AND HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Clifford 
Childers; I live in Atwater, California. I 
have a two-part question. First, I would 
like for you to remember in the next 3 
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years those who failed to give you any 
support and what have you for the next 3 
years coming up, and treat them accord- 
ingly. And I think you know what I mean. 
[Laughter] 

My question, Mr. President, is this: 
The rich are getting richer; 51 percent are 
taking a free ride, are freeloaders—med- 
ical and food. And people like the 
audience of this 2,000 people here are 
footing the bill, and I don’t think it’s 
right. 

Tue Present. | understand. Clifford, 
let me respond. I guess you want me to 
respond to those comments. 

An election year is, in a way, a difficult 
time for a country and obviously for those 
of us who hold public office. However, in 
many ways it’s the best year of all, be- 
cause it gives us a chance to confront dif- 
ficult issues and to let the people be more 
deeply involved in shaping our country 
for the future. I learn a lot in a campaign, 
and I learn a lot in a meeting like this- 
what’s on your mind, what your concerns 
are, what your doubts are, what your con- 
fidences are, what your hopes are. 

And people that support me politically, 
I deeply appreciate it, and I won’t ever 
forget them. And those that don’t support 
me, I'll try to forget. [Laughter] I’m a 
human being though, and sometimes my 
memory is better than I want it to be. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Good for that. 

Tue Preswent [laughing]. Right. 

And this other part about your question 
is an interesting one. What I’ve tried to do 
since I’ve been in office is to take programs 
like welfare and health care, which are 
quite expensive, and modify them so that 
they are more efficient and are preventive 
in nature. 

The welfare proposals that I have put 
to the Congress, for instance, are designed 
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so that able-bodied Americans will be 
even encouraged or required to work 

Q. Good. 

THE PRESIDENT. because of two 
reasons: I don’t believe in the Govern- 
ment financing somebody’s livelihood if a 
job’s available to that person, and second- 
ly, with the limited amount of funds avail- 
able for welfare programs, those funds 
ought to be concentrated on the people 
that can’t work. 

Secondly, health—our Nation needs a 
comprehensive health program designed 
for several things: first of all, to cut down 
on the expense of it; secondly, to prevent 
illness. It’s very inexpensive to keep a child 
from getting a serious disease or illness 
that would incapacitate that person for 
the rest of their life and maybe cost 20 or 
30 thousand dollars a year to take care of 
them, when, if they were given adequate 
examinations, adequate dental care, ad- 
equate immunization shots as a young 
child, they could be healthy the rest of 
their lives. 

Also, we need to make sure that we 
don’t destroy the personal relationship 
that ought to exist, in my opinion, be- 
tween a family and the medical doctors 
and personnel that treat them. 

And I’ve worked hard—the last point— 
to cut down on hospital costs. The hos- 
pitals are overcharging the American 
people for health care. The reason they 
are doing it is this—[applause|—one rea- 
son is that they give people services that 
they don’t need, and the other is that 
there’s not much competition in the hos- 
pital care field, because quite often, as 
Tony Coelho well knows, in recent years 
the amount of increase in hospital costs 
has been almost twice as much as the in- 
flation rate. There are several reasons. In 
many cases a community is served by one 
hospital—which is okay; you don’t want 
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too many hospital beds, because the folks 
that are in the beds have to pay for the 
empty beds—but secondly, medical doc- 
tors quite often have a great deal of con- 
trol over or even an investment in the 
profits of the hospital. 

So, we’ll try to hold down hospital costs, 
make sure we don’t have excessive hos- 
pital beds in the country that sick people 
have to pay for when those beds are empty, 
prevent disease by giving health care for 
young people, and in the welfare program, 
encourage able-bodied people to work, so 
that can be the focus of our attention on 
those that cannot work. Those are the 
kind of approaches, I think, that would 
partially address the question that you just 
raised, and I believe that’s the best ap- 
proach for the American Government to 
take. And we'll continue to work on it 
with those goals in mind. 


Q. Thank you. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Good morning. 

Q. For one thing, my name is John 
Sells, and I’d like to welcome you to 
Merced. 

THE PresiweNT. Thank you. 

Q. This question has been asked very 
many times. Do you have any idea when 
the hostages in Iran will be released? 

THe PresipENT. John, if there’s one 
subject that literally never leaves my 
mind, it’s the 53 innocent Americans that 
have been held so long by the kidnapers 
and international terrorists in Iran, sup- 
ported by and condoned by the Iranian 
Goverament. I have probably put more 
time and more prayer on that one subject 
than any other that I’ve faced as Presi- 
dent. 

In the last few hours, as a matter of 
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fact, I have been in touch with the State 
Department and with others that I can’t 
name publicly in trying to have an avenue 
to the Iranian leaders to get our hostages 
released. As you know, we tried a rescue 
mission, which failed tragically; which, if 
it could have gone forward, would have 
been successful. We’ve tried diplomatic 
means. We’ve been to the world court. 
We’ve been to the United Nations. 

We've got two considerations in mind 
today that we’ve had since the very first 
day of this tragedy. One is to protect the 
lives and the safety of the hostages. And 
so far as we know, although they suffer 
from imprisonment, their lives and their 
safety have been protected. Secondly, 
we've upheld the principles of our Na- 
tion. There are some things that I could 
not do in order to secure the release of 
the hostages if it meant embarrassing our 
country or apologizing for something 
which we have not done or bringing our 
Nation to its knees to beg those terrorists 
to do what they ought to do under inter- 
national law and in the realm of human 
compassion. 

I can’t tell you when the hostages will 
be released. The problem has always been 
that there is no one in the Government 
of Iran who has either the courage or the 
leadership capability or the authority to 
make that decision. We’re trying now to 
work with the President of Iran, Bani- 
Sadr, the Foreign Minister of Iran, 
Ghotzbadeh. We have very little access 
directly to Ayatollah Khomeini. We’re 
working with the opposition mullahs who 
have opposed Bani-Sadr and Ghotzbadeh 
when they announced they would return 
the hostages. 

But we obviously are doing everything 
we can. I do not know what else we can do 
without endangering the lives of the hos- 
tages themselves. But every day, all day, 
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by every possible means to reach the Ira- 
nian people, we are trying to induce them 
to release the hostages. 

The last thing I want to say is this: We 
are punishing Iran severely for holding 
the hostages. It’s costing them literally 
millions of dollars every day in lost rev- 
enue, lost trade, a poorer quality of life 
for their people. Their Government is 
divided, they're in chaos politically, be- 
cause they’re holding these hostages. But 
they are fanatics, some of them; they’re 
terrorists, some of them; they’re irrespon- 
sible, a large number of them. 

And how to get the hostages home I’ve 
not yet discovered. But I hope that every 
American, every day, will remember those 
53 hostages, remember them in our 
prayers. And I believe that they will be 
coming home safely. 

I would like just to add one other point, 
because it is the Fourth of July. It’s not a 
sign of weakness that a great nation like 
ours has been so deeply concerned about 
this issue. Many countries in the world 
would forget about 53 people. They’re 
not famous people; they’re not great peo- 
ple, as far as their past accomplishments 
are concerned. They’re just common, or- 
dinary, good, dedicated, patriotic Amer- 
icans. We have never forgotten them. And 
when 220 million Americans are deeply 
obsessed with the lives and safety of just 
53 people for months, to me that’s a sign 
of greatness. 


MINORITIES 


Q. Bienvenido, Sefior Presidente. [Wel- 
come, Mr. President.] 

Tue Present. Gracias, Senor. 

Q. Me llamo José Lada. [My name is 
José Lada.] 

Tue Preswent. Gracias. 

Q. I’m a bilingual teacher in the Mer- 
ced city school district. As you may know, 
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there is a high percentage of Hispanics in 
California. And my question is—— 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I’ve heard about 
this. [Laughter] 

Q. if you are reelected, what will 
you do to see that the Federal programs 
designed to help the minorities of this 
country will be protected and strength- 
ened? 

THE PRESENT. I will continue to do 
what we have done for this first 31% years. 

There is no doubt that in the past 204 
years of our Nation’s history since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
there has been a gross discrimination 
against many minority groups—discrim- 
ination against the blacks, discrimination 
against those from Ireland, discrimination 
against those who happen to be Jews, dis- 
crimination against those from Eastern 
Europe, discrimination against Asians, 
discrimination against those who don’t 
speak English well, the Hispanics. But 
the important thing is that our Nation has 
made steady progress in accommodating 
differences among people, letting them 
preserve their heritage and their commit- 
ment and their religious beliefs and the 
closeness of their families, and at the 
same time letting them enjoy the benefits 
of American society. I think our country 
has got a good record in dealing with 
minority groups. 

The latest, of course, problem that we 
have is the excessive number of refugees 
who’ve been forced out of Southeast Asia 
and Communist countries at the danger of 
their lives. Another very serious problem 
that we have faced is the large number of 
Hispanic people who’ve come here not 
because they were under persecution po- 
litically, like from Mexico, but because 
they wanted a better life in our country. 
We’re doing the best we can to accommo- 
date those groups. It’s not easy. 
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I believe, however, that we have had a 
rigid enforcement of the equal employ- 
ment opportunity laws. And also, in my 
appointments to major positions, I’ve 
tried to bring in as advisers to me those 
who were especially knowledgeable about 
and especially sensitive to the needs of 
particular minority groups. And to make 
the answer to your question brief, I’ll just 
give you one example. 

In the Federal district courts and cir- 
cuit courts, where policy is made and 
where the service is for life, I’ve tried to 
correct past discrimination in appoint- 
ments to those positions that we all recog- 
nize now. And I’ve only been in office 
3Y_ years, but I’ve appointed more 
women judges, I’ve appointed more 
black judges, I’ve appointed more His- 
panic judges than all the other Presidents 
combined since this Nation was formed. 
So, I'll continue that. 

I'd like to add one other point. As each 
one of these groups have become more 
closely assimilated or absorbed in our so- 
ciety, keeping their own special character- 
istics as a matter of pride, they've become 
better and better Americans, and they 
have stood on their own feet. And they 
have started dealing with other groups, 
who might come later, with the same de- 
gree of concern and compassion that the 
Irish and the Eastern Europeans now 
exert toward Hispanics and those who 
come from Southeast Asia. 

So, I see the time coming very rapidly 
when the status of Hispanic Americans is 
absolutely assured, when discrimination 
against them has been eliminated, when 
they are playing a major role in elective 
office, appointive office, making decisions, 
setting the policy and the character of our 
country, and being responsible, which you 
already are becoming, for dealing with 
other groups who might be more new- 
comers than you are. 
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So, this is the way our Nation grows, 
and I’ll be sure and commit to you that 
that progress will continue. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you. 


IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Les Mc- 
Cabe, from Merced. Agriculture has the 
need for a large labor force, especially 
during the harvest time. Mexico is the 
nearest source of large numbers of people 
able and willing to work in the agricul- 
tural industry. Recent TV news stories 
showing the fence between the United 
States and Mexico and, later in the same 
broadcast, showing boatloads of people 
coming into the country seemed to por- 
tray a contradiction. Would you comment 
on the policy which seemingly excludes 
people able and willing to work, yet per- 
mits others to come into the country who 
in some cases will never work? 

Tue Present. Les, I'll answer your 
question, but I can’t agree with the pre- 
mise of it, because I’m the one that has to 
deal with this question as the President, 
as you know, and I think I’m fairly 
familiar with it. 

When I was sworn in as President by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
I took an oath, a solemn oath, to uphold 
the Constitution of our country and to en- 
force its laws. A part of those laws are 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
and it’s my responsibility, at the Mexican 
border, the Canadian border; or the shore- 
lines of our country, to restrict as much 
as possible illegal entry of persons to our 
country. 

We are blessed in this country by hav- 
ing friends to the north in Canada and 
to the south in Mexico. It’s a great bless- 
ing. We also have a large influx of Mexi- 
can citizens who come into our country, 
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many of them without being documented, 
and they provide good work. A remark- 
able number of them voluntarily go back 
to Mexico even if they haven’t come here 
originally with the adequate certification 
from the Government. That will probably 
continue, and my guess is that the number 
of Spanish-speaking people in this coun- 
try will continue to grow. 

I would not want to see our Nation, 
coincidentally, or parenthetically, become 
a two-language nation. You’ve seen what 
happened in Canada between the French- 
and British-speaking people. And my hope 
and my expectation and my policy as 
President is to provide bilingual educa- 
tion, but to assure within the bounds of 
my authority and my influence that the 
Spanish-speaking people who come into 
our country ultimately learn how to speak 
English and become American citizens the 
same as everyone else. I might say that I 
hope that their families will also continue 
to know how to speak Spanish. My wife 
and I study Spanish, and we encourage 
our children to learn Spanish, because it 
is becoming a very important language 
throughout the world. 

The other part of your question con- 
cerns the refugees who come by boat. We 
have an absolute, effective effort being 
made now to keep those illegal Cuban 
refugees from coming to our country. We 
have Navy ships between Cuba and the 
south coast of Florida. We keep Castro in- 
formed that we will not permit any fur- 
ther Cuban refugees come into our coun- 
try unless they are first processed in 
accordance with American law. There 
was a massive influx of people who came 
from Cuba to our country back in the pre- 
vious weeks ; that’s been stopped. 

The people coming to our country from 
Southeast Asia, primarily again because 
the Communist government has failed and 
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people are escaping persecution and for 
freedom, are processed very carefully. 
They go into a country like Malaysia or 
the Philippines or Thailand, they are 
processed there by American representa- 
tives, officials, and if they are qualified to 
come here under American law, then they 
are permitted to come. 

The difficulty of Cuba, of course, is it’s 
only 90 miles away, and there’s a constant 
stream of boats coming from the Cuban 
coast. But we’ve got that pretty well under 
control. And I’ll continue to do this as best 
I can, to make sure that those who do 
come into our country to work, to have a 
better life, to escape persecution are 
treated fairly. 

There’s a special provision in the law 
that we ought to remember, and that is 
that if people come here to escape Com- 
munist persecution, they have a slightly 
different status. But my responsibility is 
to enforce the law. 

The last thing I’d like to say—and I’m 
going to disagree with you again on this— 
I gather from your question that you don’t 
believe that the boat people from South- 
east Asia and from Cuba come here to 
work. I don’t guess there’s ever been a 
better—did I misunderstand you? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

Tue Present. Well, explain what 
you meant by that. 

Q. I’m a farmer also, part-time, and 
we once had a bracero program that made 
it easy to get workers during harvest time. 
Your immigration service has taken my 
picking crew several times. [Laughter] 

Tue PresimvenT. I understand. Well, 
okay. I might say it’s your immigration 
service too, right? [Laughter] 

Q. I'll tell them to leave next time. 
[Laughter] 

Tue Present [laughing]. No, they'll 
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have to do their duty. [Laughter] They'll 
have have to do their duty. 

But the point is, in my opinion, almost 
all of the people who come here from any 
foreign country are looking for a better 
life, and our record with those people has 
been remarkably good. It was good when 
my family came here from Ireland and 
England. I don’t know where your family 
came here [from], but they came here to 
work and have a better life. 

I think if you went into the Miami area, 
just as an example—I won’t belabor this 
point any more—you would find that the 
Cubans who came here to escape Commu- 
nist persecution, they came here, and they 
went to work, and they went to college, 
and they learned, and they have made 
darn good citizens. And I believe that that 
experience has been the same basically 
ever since our Nation was first founded. 
There are loafers in my own family; I hate 
to admit it—[laughter|—maybe even in 
yours, maybe even in your family. 

Q. I don’t talk about my in-laws. 
[Laughter] 

THe Presipent. Les said he doesn’t 
talk about his in-laws. [Laughter] 

But anyway, in general our country has 
benefited, and we'll try to enforce the law 
under difficult circumstances. The point 
we have to remember is that when almost 
any other nation has people leaving their 
country, there’s one place they want to 
come: the United States of America. And 
I can understand why, can’t you? 

Q. Thank you. 

THe Present. Thank you, Les. Les, 
how’s your crop this year—a good crop? 

Q. Very good. I grow persimmons, 
incidentally. [Laughter] 


THe Present. Oh, very fine. We 
grow wild persimmons on my farm in 
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Georgia. [Laughter] I’ve eaten them all 
my life. 
Thank you. Over here. 


1980 SUMMER OLYMPICS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Joy Basie, and 
I’m from Merced. And I was wondering 
if we’re going to have Olympic games this 
year in Moscow. 

Tue Presipent. Okay. How old are 
you, Joy? 

Q. Eleven. 

THE PRESIDENT. Eleven years old; Amy 
is twelve. You'll have to come see her 
sometime. [Laughter] 


There will be Olympic games in Mos- 
cow. The United States will not partici- 
pate. I’d like to add one other thing, Joy. 
I’m sorry this happened, but there are 
times when our country must stand for 
principle and for what is right. 


The Olympic games are supposed to 
be to enhance peace and brotherhood and 
friendship. When the Soviet Union, just 
before the Olympic games were sched- 
uled, invades an innocent country and 
kills literally thousands of men, women, 
and children who have done them no 
harm and then professes with a great 
propaganda effort that they are the peace- 
loving nation on Earth and that the 
Olympic games were actually assigned to 
Moscow because their foreign policy and 
their principles were right, it’s time for 
other nations to let them know that they 
cannot get away with that false claim and 
propaganda. 


We are encouraging the Olympic ath- 
letes in our own country, who are superb, 
as you know, to be recognized in every 
possible way. I’ve asked the Congress— 
and Tony Coelho helped—to award a 
special medal to every single American 
athlete who’s going to be competing with 
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one another and who finally wins a place 
on what would have been the Olympic 
team to go to Moscow. They'll be brought 
into Washington. They'll be honored at 
Kennedy Center. They'll be honored by 
the Congress with a special medal. They'll 
be honored by me. 

And I intend to go to some of the 
Olympic trials myself this year to let the 
athletes know that we appreciate their 
sacrifice in not going to the Olympic 
games, but we also appreciate their will- 
ingness, as determined by the American 
Olympic Committee and the Congress 
and the people and myself, that we'll not 
condone aggression by the use of our ath- 
letes. So, we won’t go, but we’ll be honor- 
ing our athletes in every possible way as 
well. And I am grateful to them for the 
sacrifice they are making for our country. 
It’s worth it. 

Thank you. 

Q. Thank you. 


AMERICAN IMAGE AND STRENGTH 


Tue PresipENT. Good morning. 

Q. Good morning. My name is Lee 
Wright, and I live in Merced. Today is 
so patriotic, I kind of hate to ask this 
question, but 

Tue Presivent. It’s all right. Go 
ahead. 


Q. It seems that recently the Ameri- 
can people and our allies are suffering 
from a lack of faith in our Government’s 
ability to support its policies and respond 
to international crises such as Iran and 
Afghanistan. How do you explain this, 
and how do you intend to change this 
image which, surprisingly to many of us, 
is weaker politically, economically, and 
militarily than we are accustomed to 
knowing it? 

Tue Present. Lee, I’ll try to answer 
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your question. It’s a good question, and 
it’s a good day to ask it. 

There are two superpowers on Earth, 
recognized by almost everyone: One is 
the Soviet Union; the other is the United 
States of America. Our country stands 
for openness, for debate, for the expres- 
sion of opinion without restraint. We have 
the right to criticize our Government. We 
have the right to air publicly our dis- 
appointments, our grievances, our frus- 
trations, our fears, our concerns, our 
doubts. And when we deal with other na- 
tions on Earth, like Canada or Mexico 
or Great Britain or Germany or France 
or Japan, they are free countries as well. 
And when somebody expresses a concern 
about the Chancellor of Germany, it’s 
in the newspaper. And when somebody 
doesn’t like what the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain did or said, it’s top head- 
lines in the paper, and it’s on the evening 
television. 

In open democracies, where freedom 
is important and where human beings are 
respected, any slight differences are the 
news. The strength of our country, the 
production of our land, the commitment 
to principles, the unity that binds us to- 
gether, our success economically, what 
we’re doing about energy, the strength of 
our Armed Forces, that doesn’t make 
headlines in our country, because the 
Government doesn’t control what the peo- 
ple hear or see or read. 


In Russia the people only hear or see 
or read what the Government wants them 
to read. If there are sharp differences of 
opinion between the members of the 
Politburo about their invasion of Afghani- 
stan or about the desire of literally tens 
of thousands of people to escape the So- 
viet Union for freedom, the people in 
Russia don’t know about it. You don’t 
read the Russian newspaper about how 
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folks are dissatisfied with President 
Brezhnev. 

And when you look at the refugee situ- 
ation around the world, there are literally 
3 or 4 million refugees who are starving 
and who are deprived. They’re not es- 
caping from the democracies. I’ve been 
to Berlin, and I’ve seen a horrible looking 
wall. That wall’s not built there to keep 
people out of East Germany; it’s built to 
keep people in East Germany who want 
to escape to the kind of society that we 
have, as exemplified in West Germany. 

And you don’t see boatloads of Ameri- 
cans trying to escape to Cuba, right? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Right. 

Tue Present. No, you don’t. And in 
Kampuchea, which was formerly Cam- 
bodia, the Vietnamese invaded it and 
now literally hundreds of thousands of 
people are escaping for their lives. In 
Ethiopia, a Communist country with So- 
viet and Cuban presence there, hundreds 
of thousands of people have left Ethiopia, 
willing to starve, just to seek freedom. Af- 
ghanistan—there are 800,000 refugees 
who have left their homes in Afghanistan 
to go into Pakistan looking for freedom. 


So, there is a difference of opinion 
quite often among us. I guarantee you, 
knowing the facts, that these differences 
as reported in the press are exaggerated, 
greatly exaggerated. But that’s the way 
our system ought to work, because there’s 
no reason to have on the evening news 
that Germany and the United States 
agree on something, but when we dis- 
agree on something, it is news. If we dis- 
agreed all the time, then when we disa- 
gree, it wouldn’t be news, right? 

Q. Right. 

Tue Presiwent. Okay. So, there’s no 
sign of weakness here when there’s slight 
differences between us and France or us 
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and Germany or us and Japan about 
trade matters or agriculture matters or 
defense matters, because we are acting in 
concert to a maximum degree possible. 

The final thing I'd like to say to you is 
this: The United States of America is the 
strongest nation on Earth militarily; the 
United States of America is the strongest 
nation on Earth politically; the United 
States of America is the strongest na- 
tion on Earth economically; and the 
United States of America is the strongest 
nation on Earth, I’m convinced, morally 
and ethically. And those are the strengths, 
to me, that are important. And it’s crucial 
that you as a young man and I as a Presi- 
dent and all the people here and the ones 
who might listen to our voice realize that 
the differences among us are part of our 
strength, and the fact that we bring those 
differences to the surface, and get embar- 
rassed by them sometimes, that means 
that we are facing them frankly. 

We’ve never made progress in this 
country in the last 204 years by weakness 
or cowardice or by avoiding an issue just 
because it was difficult. And when we face 
the energy problem and when we try to 
do something about high interest rates 
and we try to do something about infla- 
tion or unemployment or trade, that’s not 
a sign of weakness; it’s a sign of strength. 

So, don’t be concerned about the 
United States of America. We’re the 
greatest nation on Earth now, and when 
you get old enough to run for President, 
it’s going to be even greater. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue PresivenT. This will probably be 
the last question. I’m sorry. Go ahead; I 
want yours. 

ENERGY 


Q. Boy, am I lucky. [Laughter] Mr. 


President, I’d like to welcome you. 
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Tue Present. Thank you. 

Q. My name is Kathy Brent; I’m from 
Merced. My question is quite short. I’ve 
read in magazines about the synfuel 
project. 

THe Presivent. Yes. 

Q. My question is: How much is it go- 
ing to save us at the pumps if it’s so ex- 
pensive to make? 

Tue Present. Okay. I signed last 
week the synfuels bill to which Kathy is 
referring. We had the biggest crowd on 
the South Lawn of the White House we 
have ever had to sign legislation into law, 
because the people assembled there knew 
the importance of this. That bill that we 
passed, Kathy, will probably change the 
life of Americans in the future and indeed 
the entire world. 

We will now begin to produce other 
kinds of energy in addition to oil and nat- 
ural gas and also conserve energy. It’s all 
wrapped up into that one bill. To pro- 
duce synthetic fuels or heavy oil, clean- 
burning gas and oil out of coal, out of 
shale, or solar energy, to take growing 
crops like corn and make gasoline out of 
it or gasohol, to take trees that were 
formerly just wasted or parts of trees that 
were not harvested to make lumber and 
plywood and so forth and make fuel out 
of it that we can burn in our cars or burn 
in our homes—that’s what’s included in 
that bill. 

The size of it is unbelievable. It’s a 
greater program than the Marshall Plan 
that rebuilt all of Europe after the Second 
World War plus the total space program, 
including putting a man on the Moon, 
plus the total Interstate Highway System 
in our country. That’s how big the syn- 
thetic fuels conservation program, gas- 
ohol program, solar power program is go- 
ing to be. 

And in this next 10 years, we'll be 
devoting American ingenuity and Amer- 
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ican money derived from taxing the oil 
companies with a windfall profits tax to 
let America be energy secure, so that we 
won’t be vulnerable with a 12,000-mile 
pipeline coming out of a troubled Perisan 
Gulf—Middle East area, to give us the 
lifeblood that creates jobs and a better 
life and warm homes and so forth for us. 
So, the synthetic fuels bill will be a major 
step forward. 

Energy, to answer the last part of your 
question, is not going to be cheaper in the 
future; it’s going to be more expensive. 
The cheap energy comes from two places. 
One is what you save. When you don’t 
use a barrel of oil, that’s cheap and inex- 
pensive. When you drive carefully, when 
you have five or six people in a car instead 
of one going to and from work regularly, 
when your home is well insulated, when 
you walk instead of ride, that’s cheap en- 
ergy. And the other thing is the energy 
that comes from the Sun. 

In this marvelous agricultural region, 
for instance, I think in the future we'll 
see much less cultivation of crops. Mini- 
mum tillage is already a very important 
element of the life of some agricultural 
communities, and the other thing is in the 
drying of crops. Instead of using natural 
gas or oil heat, more and more we'll use 
the Sun, so that farmers can still produce 
better crops, better quality, and use the 
Sun more. 

So, there are so many ways that we can 
change our lives, not going downhill, but 
going uphill. It'll be an exciting challenge 
to give Americans a better life at the same 
time we correct our overdependence on 
foreign oil. That’s what the synthetic fuels 
bill will do. And we'll undoubtedly find 
ways in the future to produce energy that 
we haven’t even dreamed of yet. So, in 
your lifetime you’re going to see some 
wonderful, glorious, fine things happen in 
the energy field. Now it’s kind of a de- 
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pressing thing—energy. But in the future 
it’s going to be a great, wonderful, glori- 
ous opportunity to show that Americans, 
a superpower, are still on the cutting edge 
of progress. 


And when times change, with our in- 
genuity and with our human freedom we 
have always been able to accommodate 
those changes, not to give us a worse life, 
but to give us a better life. And I have no 
doubt that that’s what we’re going to do 
in the field of energy. And I’m very grate- 
ful that our country has that kind of char- 
acteristic, not only in the government, not 
only in our laws but in the hearts and 
minds of people who comprise its great- 
ness. 


I’m very deeply honored to be here in 
Merced this morning. You’ve made me 
feel at home. I hope that God will bless 
every one of you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:04 a.m. in 
the Merced College Gymnasium. 

Earlier in the morning, the President left 
Mayor Wilson’s residence and departed from 
Oakland International Airport on Air Force 
One. 

Upon arrival at Castle Air Force Base, At- 
water, Calif.; the President was greeted by Lt. 
Col. Leo W. Smith, Wing Commander, and 
Mayor Greg Olzack of Atwater. He then 
boarded Marine One for the flight to Merced 
College. 


Modesto, California 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Brunch. 
July 4, 1980 


I’m overwhelmed at this moment with 
a lot of feelings. First of all, my thanks to 
Frank and Ludie for making it possible 
for us to meet in this beautiful place on 
such a delightful day, the birthday of the 
greatest nation on Earth. 
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Secondly, I feel a sense of intense pa- 
triotism, as I’ve flown over these beautiful 
lands that God has used to bless us with 
and for which we are charged with stew- 
ardship; for great public servants like Pat 
Brown and Tony Coelho, who not only 
serves this district and California well but 
is a great Representative in the Congress; 
for our entire Nation; for all of you who 
have confidence in our country, who’ve 
been willing to come here at some finan- 
cial sacrifice, but to be amply rewarded 
with the knowledge that you’re partici- 
pating in shaping the future of your own 
families and your own friends; the people 
that I’ve had meet me. 

I flew over one field about 4 or 5 miles 
outside of town. And a farmer had used 
a lot of limestone or something, but there 
was a great big sign in the middle of the 
field that we could see from the airplane 
that said, “Hello, Jimmy. Welcome, 
Jimmy.” [Laughter] But that was great. 
I don’t know who did it, but I thank him. 

And of course, we just came from Mer- 
ced, where we had one of the most ex- 
citing townhall meetings that I’ve ever 
had. This was my 19th one. And the elec- 
tricity that went through that crowd and 
the intensity of feeling for one another, 
the respect for the Presidency itself, love 
of our country was indeed an overwhelm- 
ing sense of common purpose and com- 
mon commitment toward the future. 

So, it’s a good day for us. And I’m very 
grateful to all of you for having come 
here to help us see how we can shape our 
country to be even better than it is today. 
I won’t make a long speech, because I 
would like to spend the time I have with 
you shaking hands and thanking you 
individually and personally for the role 
that you play in making our country 
better. But I would like to say that we 
have a lot to be thankful for. 
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The biggest single responsibility on the 
shoulders of any President is to keep our 
Nation strong and at peace. God has 
blessed us, as you know, the last few years 
with peace, and I pray that I can go out 
of the office, having completed my serv- 
ice as President, with our Nation having 
stayed at peace. But I know that we can 
only do it if we are strong militarily, 
which we will be and are, if we stay strong 
economically, if we stay strong politically, 
diplomatically, and don’t forget the moral 
and ethical standards of our country, 
which have been the source of our 
strength now for the 204 years since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 

I have a great confidence in our coun- 
try. One of the most stimulating questions 
that I got a few minutes ago in Merced 
was from a young man who said: How 
can we claim our country is great when 
there’s so much difference between us 
within this Nation and between us and 
our friends and allies around the world, 
and all you read in the newspapers, all 
you see on television about those differ- 
ences? And I pointed out to him that the 
sign of those differences is the sign of 
strength, that if we didn’t have a lot in 
common, if we were always disagreeing, 
then it wouldn’t be news, first of all, and 
the freedom that we share to express our- 
selves, to probe for better ways to live, to 
expose differences and failures and cor- 
rect our mistakes, that’s what makes the 
news. And that’s a sign of dynamism and 
growth and strength that has been the 
source of progress in our country since it 
first began. 

We had quite a discussion about immi- 
grants. This crowd is a very blessed, afflu- 
ent crowd. I look around at the faces and 
the characteristics and the features, and 
I would guess that every person here is 
part of an immigrant family. I don’t see 
any native Indians here; there may be a 
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few. But there has always been a tend- 
ency, as you well know, once our families 
got here—{inaudible|—to say, that’s it, 
you know, let’s don’t go any further. 
When my family came over from England 
and Ireland, I would guess that some of 
them back in those days said, ““We don’t 
want to let the poor Irish come in, and 
we don’t want to let folks from Eastern 
Europe come in, because they don’t speak 
English very well,” and so forth. And 
then later, of course, we had other people 
come. 

Well, our Nation can assimilate this as 
long as we do it in accordance with the 
law and in accordance with a searching 
out, once people arrive here, of the true 
responsibilities of citizenship—hard work, 
dedication, struggling at first to learn a 
new language and to be part of a societal 
structure that’s not a blend where we lose 
our religion and we lose our history and 
we lose the values that we brought here, 
but where we fit in like a beautiful mosaic 
with different parts, putting it together 
and making a country that’s the best 
country on Earth. 

And I mentioned briefly the refugees. 
There are 3 or 4 million refugees, hun- 
dreds of thousands trying to escape com- 
munism in Kampuchea, in Vietnam. 
Hundreds of thousands, over 10 percent 
of the population of Cuba want to get out. 
A lot of you have probably been to Berlin. 
You’ve seen the wall. It wasn’t designed 
to keep people out of East Germany. It 
was designed to keep people in East Ger- 
many that want to escape from commu- 
nism. We’ve got 800 or 900 thousand 
people that have left Afghanistan because 
the Soviet communism has been placed 
on those people, just wanting to get away 
from it. 

And our country is so attractive that 
when people are refugees, there’s one 
place they want to go. It’s just like the 
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promised land, just like it was to my folks 
several hundred years ago, another family 
20 years ago or 2 years ago. 

And our Nation is protected, because 
God has blessed us with great natural re- 
sources. But the main thing He’s blessed 
us with are our human resources. It gives 
me power and authority and influence as 
President, because in our Nation we have 
people that relate to every other country 
on Earth, not just because of interest but 
also blood kinship. And we can under- 
stand not only people in foreign countries 
but one another better. 

Another thing Id like to say is that 
we've got problems. God knows that we’ve 
got problems. All Americans know that 
weve got problems. We’ve always had 
them. 204 years ago there were some peo- 
ple that signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, put their names on the line 
56 of them. Mayor Hart’s great grand- 
father in Merced was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. And 
those people suffered. After they signed 
the Declaration of Independence, a lot of 
them went bankrupt, including Thomas 
Jefferson. Their wives died in the war, one 
wife trying to escape British soldiers. 
Seven of them, I believe, fought in battle. 
Eight or ten of them were captured and 
served as prisoners. They faced bank- 
ruptcy. But they didn’t lose their honor, 
and they didn’t lose their principles and 
their morality and their commitment to 
freedom. 

And then later on we had the War 
Between the States, then the First World 
War, the Second World War, the Great 
Depression, the Korean war, the Vietnam 
war, very divisive; the changing of social 
mores in this country so that black people 
were treated equally for the first time 
that was not easy; it was tough times, tore 
people apart one from another—and then 
the embarrassment of Watergate; the 
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Vietnam war tore us apart; the CIA em- 
barrassments. Those kind of things af- 
flicted our Nation much worse than the 
problems we face today. 

But our country is a superpower be- 
cause we’ve always been able to accom- 
modate change with courage and with 
unity. We’ve never whined. We’ve never 
failed to face difficult issues. We've 
never failed to admit our mistakes. 
We’ve never failed, I know very well, to 
criticize our own Government. [Laughter] 
That’s good, that’s good, because when 
I’m criticized, I listen and I try to do bet- 
ter, and so does Tony Coelho, so did Pat 
Brown when he was in the Governor’s 
office. This is part of the strength of 
America. 

The last point I want to make is this: 
We’ve got struggles going on among us— 
environmental considerations versus eco- 
nomic progress. We’ve got struggles going 
on among us between the production of 
energy and conservation; the use of sun- 
shine and the use of oil, imported oil, that 
energy produced in our own country. 
We’ve got movements of population, 
highly mobile population. The average 
person now Stays in one place only about 5 
years. It used to be, when I was a boy, that 
people very seldom moved, at least where 
I lived. We’ve got agriculture facing times 
of decreasing use of pesticides, decreasing 
use of cultivation, increasing use of solar 
power to produce better and better crops. 

We are opening up areas of friendship 
between ourselves and new people around 
the world. In the last 2 years, we have 
made new friends of one-fourth of all the 
people who live on Earth, just when we 
recognized the People’s Republic of 
China. This year out of the bay area so 
far, in spite of some economic depression, 
for instance, we have shipped American 
exports, American jobs, and so forth 39 
percent more than we did last year. And 
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at the same time we’ve reached out our 
hand of friendship to China, we have not 
lost the friendship and the trade that ben- 
cfits us with the people of Taiwan. 

So, we’ve explored for peace, explored 
and kept our strength, faced our problems, 
don’t ignore them, don’t deny them. But 
I can tell you that our country is today the 
greatest on Earth, strongest on Earth, and 
it’s going to stay that way and it’s going to 
be greater in the future. 

And I think the part of it all that’s over- 
whelming is the people and the partner- 
ship that we’ve formed. We have never 
failed to unite ourselves in a common ef- 
fort when we recognized a challenge or a 
danger or a threat to our country. And 
I’m very grateful that on this Fourth of 
July we can kind of dramatize that part- 
nership and that relationship, when the 
President of the United States can come 
to Modesto to shake hands with fine 
Americans and thank you individually for 
all you mean to this country. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 
11 a.m. at the residence of Attorney Frank 
Dambrell, who hosted the brunch. 

Following the brunch, the President boarded 
Marine One at the Christine Sipherd School 
and returned to Castle Air Force Base where he 
boarded Air Force One for the flight to 
Miami, Fla. 


Miami, Florida 


Remarks to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. July 4, 1980 


Let me say first of all that it’s great 
to be here. As you can see, I did not have 
any trouble accepting my invitation to 
come to the NAACP convention. And the 
reason for that is that I know what 
NAACP stands for, and I also know what 
the NAACP organization in the last 80 
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years has meant to this Nation and has 
meant to my life as an American. It’s im- 
portant for me as President to extend my 
congratulations and my support to this 
organization, because you still mean so 
much to our country. 

While I’m here, I want to add my voice 
to yours to help assure a very strong, vital, 
well-financed, well-supported NAACP in 
the future years. And I’m eager to help 
you. You will have a friend in the Oval 
Office, and you can depend on that. 

I want to thank you, Kelly Alexander, 
and Margaret Bush Wilson, my good 
friend, Dr. Montague Cobb, Dr. Benja- 
min Hooks, members and friends of the 
NAACP. 

I’ve tried as much as I could as Presi- 
dent to consult with people from all walks 
of life on important issues, and for that 
reason I have especially valued Benjamin 
Hooks’ opinions, because they save me a 
lot of time. I get the views of all walks of 
life, of a preacher, a lawyer, a judge, an 
FCC Commissioner, a civil rights leader 
all at the same time from one man. And I 
might say I get this opinion very often and 
very strong—{laughter|—and so you can 
depend on his voice being well expressed 
in Washington, in the Oval Office, for 
you. 

As you all know, 204 years ago today 
America declared its independence with 
a truth that still sets people free through- 
out a troubled world, that all people are 
endowed with rights that cannot be 
bought or sold, rights that no power on 
Earth can justly deny. But the Declara- 
tion that we celebrate unfortunately 
avoided another truth. When Jefferson’s 
condemnation of the King of England 
for refusing to end the slave trade was 
struck from the final draft, Thomas Jef- 
ferson said, “I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just.” All of us 
know how violent were the wounds that 
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this contradiction caused; 200 years later 
we’re still working to heal them. 

America’s first great moral struggle was 
to free the slaves, and it took nearly 90 
years, but our Nation won. And the next 
great moral struggle took almost a hun- 
dred years—to end legalized segregation. 
That’s the basic reason the NAACP was 
formed, and you were in the forefront of 
that fight. You fought for progress 
through long years of crucial legal proce- 
dures and historic legislative battles. You 
held us to our Nation’s highest principles. 
And again America won, because of you. 

Today we’re in the midst of America’s 
third great moral campaign—fighting to 
extend equal justice and equal oppor- 
tunity to every human being in this society. 
This is my responsibility as President, and 
it’s also your responsibility as leaders. We 
must not and we will not fail in this effort. 

I wish I could come here to you to- 
night, as President of the greatest country 
of all, to say that this battle for moral 
justice was over, but it’s not, not while 
groups such as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
self-proclaimed Nazis and others still en- 
courage racial hatred and _ religious 
hatred, not when minorities still fear 
police harassment, when children are not 
getting the education or the health care 
they need, when too many young people 
cannot find jobs, when too many mothers 
and fathers cannot support their families, 
and when too many people are still afraid, 
in the greatest country on Earth—too 
many people are still afraid of the present 
and of the future. 

I’m not here to tell you that we’ve 
reached the promised land. We cannot 
undo 30 decades, 300 years of discrimi- 
nation in 3 or 4 years. But we’re on the 
right road, and we'll stay on the right 
road until we reach the promised land, 
the goal that God set for us. To lose sight 
of that promised land is to lose our sense 
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of direction. But we have had some vic- 
tories, and it’s a mistake for the NAACP 
to deny itself credit for those victories, 
because to deny ourselves the sustenance 
and the encouragement of what we have 
done is to deny the inspiration and the 
support required to continue the struggle. 

Everything in this Nation is not black 
and poor. Many people obviously are 
black and poor, but we’ve got a future 
ahead of us and a present life that’s the 
envy and the admiration of almost all 
other people on Earth. 

The walls built around totalitarian 
countries are not designed to keep free 
people out. I’ve been in Berlin, and I’ve 
seen the wall. It’s designed to keep the 
people in East Berlin, under communism, 
prisoners. And you don’t see boats trying 
to leave this country going to Southeast 
Asia or to Cuba. And you don’t see people 
trying to get into Afghanistan so they can 
suffer under totalitarian subjugation. Our 
country is still the admiration of the 
world, and it’s a mistake for us when we 
only look at the gloomy side of what we 
are and what we have done. 

In the last few years we’ve looked at the 
real needs of our urban centers, and we’ve 
provided more than $25 billion for State 
and local governments. We’ve not yet 
revitalized every city in the United States, 
but we are succeeding in ways that would 
have been undreamed of 31% years ago. 
When you go to a meeting now of local 
officials, mayors, or county officials and 
talk to them, you see a new hope and a 
new expectation and a new sense of ac- 
complishment that was not there just a 
few short years ago. 

Unemployment, and particularly black 
unemployment and particularly black 
young unemployment, is far, far too high. 
But we’ve created more new jobs in the 
last 3% years than at any other time in 
history, even including the years of war. 
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One million more black Americans hold 
jobs today than they did in January 1977. 
Employment, even among black teenagers, 
has risen dramatically, and in the spring of 
this year, for the first time in 7 years, black 
teenage unemployment even went down. 

We don’t say that to minimize the chal- 
lenge and the problem that we face, but 
the fact is that because of your good work, 
joined by many others who share the same 
goals with you, our existence, your exist- 
ence is worthwhile. And if every Ameri- 
can knew what you have been able to ac- 
complish, working through government, 
working with the private sector, your rolls 
and your contributions would be growing 
by leaps and bounds, and I urge you not to 
hide your light under a bushel. 

Economic justice means more than just 
jobs for minorities; it also means a chance 
to build minority-owned businesses. With 
the support of the NAACP, we are mak- 
ing progress. In the last 3 years, for in- 
stance, Federal deposits in banks owned 
by minority Americans have more than 
doubled. And as Benjamin Hooks knows 
so well, communications, especially radio 
and television, are critically important in 
our society. But when the radio and the 
television licenses were handed out, not 
many blacks were in any position to apply. 
Because of initiatives over the last 2 years, 
there are now exactly twice as many 
minority-owned radio and television sta- 
tions as there were 2 years ago. 

We've already tripled the dollar amount 
of Federal contracts with minority busi- 
nesses, something unheard of in the past. 
When Congressman Parren Mitchell first 
proposed a 10-percent mandatory set- 
aside for Federal contracts to go to busi- 
nesses that were owned by minority 
groups, nobody thought that there would 
even be enough minority-owned businesses 
that could qualify for that much business. 
But they were quickly proven wrong, and 
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we've far exceeded that by 50 percent 
above what was ever thought about as be- 
ing possible. 

And the Supreme Court decision this 
week upholds this law requiring that 10 
percent of all Federal contract money goes 
to minority-owned businesses, and at the 
same time, as you know—and the issue has 
been in doubt—the Supreme Court ap- 
proved affirmative action to eliminate the 
results of past discrimination. This is the 
third time we’ve acted together, my ad- 
ministration and you, to defend major af- 
firmative action programs before the 
Supreme Court, and we’ve won—Bakke, 
in higher education; Weber, in employ- 
ment; and now this case involving minor- 
ity business. 

We've targeted economic aid to en- 
courage private sector jobs for the hard- 
core unemployed. Resources for youth 
employment in the last 312 years have 
increased from 2% billion to 4 billion 
dollars, and this year the major domestic 
program that we’ve put before the Con- 
gress, that I believe will be passed, is to 
add $2 billion more for permanent youth 
employment and training programs. This 
is above and beyond the 1 million summer 
jobs that will be provided for unemployed 
youth and all the youth programs that 
presently exist on the books and which are 
being fully financed. Fighting to create 
these new jobs is my responsibility as 
President, but it’s also your responsibility. 
And together, if we work together, we can 
win this fight as we’ve won so many others. 

With your help, since I became Presi- 
dent funding for teaching basic skills to 
disadvantaged children has more than 
doubled; Job Corps is up 157 percent; 
CETA programs, up 115 percent; food 
stamps, up 99 percent, and no longer do 
poor people have to pay for food stamps 
with cash money. Funding for women’s, 
infants’, and children’s programs is three 
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times as great as it was in 1976. Despite 
our continuing effort to control inflation, 
we are protecting such programs that are 
important to you as social security, Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children, and 
we’re greatly increasing subsidized Gov- 
ernment housing and programs like Head 
Start. 

As you know from your long struggles 
on civil rights, one of the most important 
powers of any President is the power of ap- 
pointment. Presidents come and go, but 
those appointments quite often stay on, 
and they determine the policies of our 
Nation that affect the lives of everyone, 
not just Cabinet, administrative officials, 
as crucial as they might be, but U.S. at- 
torneys, members of regulatory boards, 
and Federal judges. 

I have appointed people like Drew 
Days and Eleanor Holmes Norton to ad- 
minister the laws that enforce civil rights. 
I have put black people on regulatory 
boards of all kinds, and I’ve also always 
insisted on affirmative action. The results 
speak for themselves. I won’t quote the 
statistics, in order to save time. 

I’ve only served 32 years as President, 
but I have already appointed more blacks, 
more women, and more Hispanics to the 
Federal bench as judges than all other 
Presidents in the 200-year history of this 
country. And I’m not through yet. And 
I might say I’ve done it in such a way, 
with your help, that we have brought 
credit to the Federal bench. I have 
proved, with your help, that you don’t 
have to lower the standards on the judi- 
cial bench when you fulfill the obligations 
to the black citizens of our Nation that 
had been deprived for so many years. 

If you don’t listen to anything else I 
say tonight, I want you to hear the next 
few words: These Federal judges serve 
for life. They will be interpreting your 
rights, the rights of our children, and the 
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rights of our children’s children into the 
next century. Young people born this 
year will become adults in the 21st cen- 
tury. And I want you to consider very 
carefully and very seriously how this Na- 
tion’s future will be affected by the ap- 
pointment of the next three or four Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court. 

Just stop a few moments and think 
about it, because you know, in looking 
back over the previous years, that when 
local school boards and mayors, State 
legislatures and Governors, Presidents 
and the Congress have not been willing to 
give the rights to Americans that had been 
withheld, the United States Supreme 
Court has been the final bulwark of free- 
dom. 

We'd been through 8 years, before I 
came in office, of appointments to the Su- 
preme Court. The Republican adminis- 
tration under Richard Nixon made a pro- 
found impact on the attitude and tone of 
that court. It’s still a good court, because 
we got a good ruling this week. But you 
just think about what will happen with 
another three or four appointments. 

We’re waging important battles right 
now, today, in the Congress that affect 
your lives, for the confirmation of Federal 
judges that I have sent to the Hill that 
have not yet been approved, for welfare 
reform, for fair housing legislation, to 
make sure that we take the ’68 act, which 
was good and which has never been en- 
forced, and have enforcement powers. We 
got that bill to the legislature, to the Con- 
gress and the House, with your help, and 
now we’re struggling to get it out of the 
Judiciary Committee in the United States 
Senate. And then we might face a filibus- 
ter in the Senate. 

This will be the most important civil 
rights legislation of the last 10 years, and 
I’m very grateful to have the NAACP at 
my shoulder as we fight this battle over 
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the next few weeks. It’s my responsibility 
and it’s your responsibility to see that dis- 
crimination in housing, which exists today 
throughout our country, joins other out- 
moded concepts, like separate but equal 
schools, as just a notation in the old, dusty 
history books of our country. 

As Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., said, 
“Every crisis has both its dangers and its 
opportunities. The ultimate measure of a 
man is not where he stands in moments of 
comfort and convenience, but where he 
stands in moments of challenge and con- 
troversy.” And that’s true not only for a 
man; it’s true for an organization like 
yours, and it’s true for a nation. 

This is a decade of decision. It’s our 
responsibility to defeat those forces which 
threaten the progress that we have made 
and cloud our hopes for the future. 
There’s a general acknowledgement that 
the battles that we have won in recent 
months and recent years have been very 
difficult. Anybody who looks at the atti- 
tude and tone of the Congress knows that 
this is true. 

We cannot solve any of our problems 
by pretending that they are not there, and 
we also cannot solve any of our problems 
by pretending they’re so great that they 
can’t be solved. If the NAACP had given 
up 50 years ago just because people were 
discouraged, you would not be sitting 
here tonight, and I would not be talking 
to you. But we’ve seen the unfortunate re- 
sults of that kind of an approach in past 
administrations in Washington, in block- 
ing equal opportunity and equal justice. 

This week I signed into law a bill which 
you may not have noticed much, but 
which will affect your lives—the largest 
peacetime program in the history of our 
country, the Energy Security Act, to de- 
velop alternative forms of energy and to 
end our dangerous dependence on foreign 
oil and, in the process, to give tens of 
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thousands of new jobs in an exciting new 
opportunity for progress in our country 
in the years ahead. 

It’s been hard for our people to under- 
stand that when we talk about energy 
problems, we’re not just talking about the 
price of gasoline, we’re not just talking 
about the price of heating our own homes; 
we’re talking about the price of food, and 
we're talking about running our indus- 
tries, we’re talking about expanding our 
economy, we’re talking about financing 
our schools, we’re talking about providing 
jobs and careers for Americans and decent 
standards of living everywhere, and we’re 
also talking about peace in the world, 
and we’re talking about the security of 
our country. 

The security of our economy is my re- 
sponsibility, and it’s also yours. I’ve taken 
the dangerous and the difficult steps to 
control inflation and to cut down interest 
rates, and these measures are working. 
This will increase buying by you and by 
others, and then producing those products 
that are going to be bought and employ- 
ing people to do that production, to put 
our factories back to work. 

We have programs in place and also in 
the works in Congress to help ease the 
burden when serious problems do arise in 
a family’s life, but we must remember no 
matter what I do or what any President 
could do, no matter what you might do, 
that five out of six jobs in this country are 
in the private sector. Inflation has been 
eating up the dollars needed to create 
those jobs, but most of all, inflation has 
been robbing the poor, the elderly, the 
young, and others who already suffer from 
discrimination, who have to trade at the 
corner grocery store, where the prices are 
probably twice as high as they are in a 
supermarket out near the beltway or the 
circumferential highway. The poor are 
the ones who can’t buy things wholesale, 
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and the poor are the ones that can’t move 
to another distant location, and the poor 
are quite often the ones that are not edu- 
cated enough to shop around for different 
kinds of jobs. 

Those are the ones that have suffered 
most from the ravages of inflation, and 
we cannot reignite the fuse of inflation. 
The current politically inspired efforts in 
the Congress, that you’ve read so much 
about lately, to tack what amounts to a 
30-percent tax cut over the next 3 years 
on totally unrelated bills in the Congress, 
so they won’t have to have public hear- 
ings, would do just that. You need to un- 
derstand what this could mean to you if 
the effort is successful. 

By the year 1985 it would cost us $280 
billion per year. It would set off a new 
round of inflation that would quickly 
erase any benefits to taxpayers. And that 
disaster would come at the expense of the 
poor, the elderly, the sick and disadvan- 
taged, our cities, jobs, the kinds of things 
that the NAACP has struggled to achieve 
during the last 80 years of your life. Pro- 
grams designed for social programs would 
have to be robbed more than $200 billion 
worth. And the proposal, as you can well 
imagine looking at the origin of it, cer- 
tainly won’t make the rich lose. Those 
making more than $200,000 a year would 
get a tax cut 80 times bigger than the 
family making less than $10,000 a year. 

Just as we must not abandon our efforts 
to regain control of our economic des- 
tiny, we cannot abandon our fight for 
fundamental human rights and for peace 
around the world. 

In Zimbabwe we stood firm for major- 
ity rule. We had tough battles in the Con- 
gress, as you well know, to maintain that 
position, and NAACP was in there fight- 
ing tooth and toenail. And because we 
had the courage to hold out, others had 
the courage to continue. And I was glad 
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to send Andy Young to represent me and 
you and all Americans at the celebration 
of the true independence in that long- 
troubled African nation. Zimbabwe is 
now free, democratic, and independent. 

We are struggling against international 
terrorism in Iran. And it’s good on an In- 
dependence Day celebration to remember 
53 Americans who are not free. They are 
innocent. They are kidnap victims by ter- 
rorists who have the support of their own 
government. 

And because we’re standing up against 
the Soviet Union, who have taken away 
the freedom of those who live in Afghan- 
istan—and we’ll continue that struggle— 
we’re determined to prove to the Soviets 
that it does not pay to deprive freedom 
from people. Those freedom-fighters there 
have our admiration. They’re struggling 
for national liberation. Over 800,000 of 
them have crossed the borders into Paki- 
stan, another 100 or 200 thousand into 
Iran. If anyone on Earth understands 
what it means to lose that kind of free- 
dom and the importance of struggling to 
restore it, it would be those in this room 
who are assembled here tonight. 

We must continue to uphold for peo- 
ple and for nations and to work for peace- 
ful solutions throughout the world. I can- 
not promise you everything will be bet- 
ter from this moment forward, that there 
will be no more sacrifice, because there 
will; no more delay in meeting treasured 
goals, because there’s going to be delay. 
And I will not lie to you and say that all 
is right in the world, because it’s not, or 
alright in our Nation, because it’s not. 

And I will not pretend to you that we 
can work miracles with mirrors to create 
full employment without a competitive 
economic base, because we cannot; or 
that we can force peace on an unwilling 
world, because we can’t; or establish equal 
justice without further cost and without 
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further sacrifice, because we cannot. We 
have never acquired an additional ele- 
ment of fairness and equity and freedom 


and justice without struggle and without: 


sacrifice, and we’ll never do it. 


So, I just want to tell it to you straight. 
This is a time of controversy. This is a 
time of impatience. This is a time of pain. 
This is a time of struggle. But most of all, 
this is a time of making decisions. 

Our hard-won gains face the most 
severe counterattack since the time of 
Brown versus the Board of Education. 
It’s time to stand firm against any na- 
tional retreat to dreams of a remembered 
rosy past, because you and I know the 
past was not always rosy. It’s no time for 
selective amnesia. [Laughter] 

And I’m not just giving you idle talk, 
because there are those who say that the 
way to solve our energy problem is for the 
Government to just leave us to the tender 
mercies and the humanitarian impulses 
of the oil companies. [Laughter] And 
there are those who look at youngsters 
who cannot read, and they tell you it’s 
just the parents’ fault, that Government 
can’t do anything, that the best way to 
solve our education problems is to abolish 
the Department of Education. But they’re 
looking at the bottom line for the rich 
instead of looking at the needs and hopes 
of those who have been too long at the 
bottom of the economic heap. 

The directions that we choose this year 
will determine not only what happens in 
the next few years but for the rest of this 
century. This is no time for our courage 
to waver. This is no time to endanger a 
good, solid, common commitment and a 
partnership. At critical times such as this, 
the NAACP has always been in the fore- 
front of every fight for freedom and for 
justice and for opportunity. 

I cannot think of any more fitting 
group for the President of this country to 
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join in celebrating the Fourth of July 
than the NAACP. Throughout | this 
century—and you were formed at the 
beginning of this century—you fought to 
extend the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence to all of our people, in 
courtrooms across the land, in legislative 
chambers in the State capitols and also in 
Washington, and in day-by-day living, 
seeking always to uphold the original idea 
of our Nation, even when many more 
advantaged than you forgot or would not 
face the fact of what our Nation ought to 
be, that the purpose of government is to 
protect the inalienable rights of all its 
citizens. 


The fight for justice must be renewed 
with each new day, with each new law, 
with each law enforcement action, with 
each ruling in the State and Federal 
courts, and with each dealing with an 
individual human being. On this 204th 
birthday of our Nation, let us rededicate 
ourselves to fight until victory is won. 
You’ve got a friend in the Oval Office 
who will join that fight with you. 


Thank you very much, and God bless 
you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:37 p.m. at 
the 7ist annual convention-Freedom Fund 
awards banquet of the NAACP, which was held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Fontainebleau 
Hotel. 

Earlier in the evening, the President arrived 
at Miami International Airport following the 
flight from California and was greeted by U.S. 
Trade Representative Reubin O’D Askew, 
Representatives Claude Pepper and Dante 
Fascell of Florida, Mayor Maurice Ferre of 
Miami, Mayor Stephen Clark of Dade County, 
and Rev. Theodore Gibson, Miami city com- 
missioner. 

Following the banquet, the President re- 
turned to Miami International Airport and 
boarded Air Force One enroute to Georgia. 
After a short stop at Robins Air Force Base, 
Warner Robins, Ga., the President boarded 
Marine One for the flight to Plains, where he 
stayed until Tuesday, July 8. 
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Detroit, Michigan 


Remarks to Reporters Following a Meeting 
With Automobile Industry Representatives. 
July 8, 1980 





Good morning, everybody. I think it’s 
obvious to those who are interested in the 
American economy and particularly inter- 
ested in the automobile industry that this 
is indeed an historic meeting. Eight weeks 
ago, we invited the leaders of the differ- 
ent American manufacturing companies 
for automobiles, plus Doug Fraser and 
representatives of the UAW, to come to 
the Cabinet Room to discuss what we 
might do to help the American automo- 
bile industry make the transition phase 
over to accommodate the changed con- 
sumer preferences brought about by unan- 
ticipated increases in energy price. 

As you know, we’ve now been working 
for 8 weeks, literally day and night, with 
the industry and labor leaders to prepare 
a package of proposals that would help 
this industry. I’m deeply concerned about 
the adverse impact on communities where 
the automobile industry is a major factor 
in employment. I’m particularly grieved 
and concerned about the very high unem- 
ployment rate in the industry now. 

We want to move as rapidly as we pos- 
sibly can to correct any problems that can 
be corrected through Government action 
and joint action with the industry itself. 
We will make changes in prospective reg- 
ulations that would add about $500 mil- 
lion to the cash flow of the American 
automobile manufacturers. We will also 
provide about $50 million or so, perhaps 
more than that, in special assistance for 
communities that have high unemploy- 
ment rates brought about by the changes 
being made in the automobile industry. 
Through the Small Business Administra- 
tion we'll provide whatever is necessary— 
between $200 million and $400 million— 
for dealers, in guaranteed loans which 
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might be necessary for them to keep their 
stock and trade adequate. 

Later on this year, perhaps in the next 
few weeks, I’ll be visiting personally some 
of the manufacturing plants that produce 
the extremely high quality, fuel-efficient 
automobiles brought about by the rapid 
retooling that is taking place in the Amer- 
ican automobile industry. The Treasury 
Department will help by taking cogni- 
zance of the fact that because of rapidly 
changing consumer preferences, there is 
an economic obsolescence in some of the 
tools and equipment being used to manu- 
facture automobiles. In other words, there 
will be a faster depreciation permitted, 
which is completely proper under the law 
for this purpose. 

In addition to that, when economic 
conditions do permit, in the future when 
we show an adequate self-discipline by 
restraining Federal expenditures, and 
when we work out a proposal that can be 
anti-inflationary in nature, and propose to 
the Congress a general tax reduction plan, 
the automobile industry will obviously 
have consideration to meet its special 
needs. 

I might point out that perhaps the most 
important thing to remember today is that 
this package of proposals—that has been 
worked out jointly with the industry and 
with the UAW and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—is just a first step. We will set 
up an automobile industry committee that 
will continue to provide some assistance, 
which is completely proper, compatible 
with the free enterprise system that we 
cherish, conducive to high competitive- 
ness within the industry, and we will not 
in any way violate our commitment to 
high air standards, air quality standards, 
nor to efficiency. 

It’s obvious that the competitive nature 
of the international automobile industry 
is much more restrictive in this respect 
now than any Government regulations. 
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But we will be very cautious in the future 
in implementing new regulations to make 
sure that they are conducive to a strong, 
vital automobile industry in our country 
and not derogate in any way the air qual- 
ity standards nor the efficiency standards 
that are necessary. 

And finally, let me say that I have 
asked, or will ask, the ITC, Trade Com- 
mission, for an expedited ruling on 
whether or not imports of automobiles 
into this country have adversely affected 
or improperly affected the industry in our 
country. This does not prejudge what 
their finding might be, and it does not pre- 
judge what action I will take when I get a 
recommendation from them. But because 
of the importance of this industry and the 
needs at this time, it’s important to me, as 
President, to have a quick ruling, after 
adequate time is given for the hearings 
and investigation, from the ITC. 

We have formed, in effect, a very close- 
knit, permanent partnership, within the 
bounds of propriety for our free enterprise 
system, between the Government itself 
and the automobile industry—represent- 
ing labor, manufacturing, perhaps auto- 
mobile parts, and perhaps even the 
dealers. And I believe that this will be a 
major step forward in providing for the 
American consumer the extremely high 
quality, fuel-efficient automobile which 
will be required in the months and the 
years ahead. 

I would like to express my thanks to 
the representatives of all the automobile 
manufacturing plants who are here—the 
chairmen of the board and the presidents 
of all of them are present—to Doug Fraser 
and his vice presidents who’ve assembled 
with us, and to the leaders of our Trans- 
portation Department, the Treasury 
Department, our Special Trade Repre- 
sentative, and those others who are asso- 
ciated with me representing the Federal 
Government. 
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The mayor of Detroit is here, Coleman 
Young. The Michigan delegation is here; 
I think en masse. And I’m deeply grateful 
that they would get up this early in the 
morning on such an important considera- 
tion. We’re all in it together, and I have 
great hopes and expectations that the 
automobile industry of our country will 
make strides in the future that will be 
pleasing to all of us. We are now produc- 
ing in our country roughly 14% million of 
the small, fuel-efficient automobiles. It’s 
anticipated that by 1983, a very short time 
in the future, we'll be producing in the 
neighborhood of 72 million of these auto- 
mobiles that will be required by the Amer- 
ican consumer. This is a major goal. It’s 
one that we will meet, I believe, with this 
kind of cooperation guaranteed among us. 


Thank you very much for being with us 
this morning. It’s an important day in the 
life of our country. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:52 a.m. in the 
lounge of the Michael Berry International 
Terminal at the Detroit International Airport 
following the meeting which was also held in 
the terminal. 

After his remarks, the President boarded Air 
Force One for the flight to Japan, with a short 
stop in Anchorage, Alaska. 


Domestic Automobile Industry 


Letter to the Chairman of the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 
July 9, 1980 


To Chairman Alberger 

You are now beginning an investigation 
under Section 201 of the Trade Act of 
1974 to determine whether domestic pro- 
ducers of passenger cars, light trucks, 
vans, and general utility vehicles are being 
seriously injured, or threatened with seri- 
ous injury, substantially caused by in- 
creased imports. 
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Given the widespread attention in this 
country to recent developments in the 
automotive sector, this investigation 
(TA-201-44) has become a matter of 
great national and international impor- 
tance. I urge you to conduct your work as 
expeditiously as is practicable (pursuant 
to Section 201(d) (2) ), so that all of those 
involved will not be burdened for a period 
of 6 to 8 months with the uncertainty such 
a case creates. This case touches so many 
businesses, workers, and consumers in this 
country that an investigation of normal 
length could cause major uncertainties 
which could significantly affect automo- 
bile trade and production. At the same 
time, of course, it is critical that all parties 
have a full opportunity to be heard and to 
submit information and arguments that 
must be considered in your deliberations. 

The Commission faces a challenging 
task and carries a great responsibility in 
this investigation. I recognize that your 
current workload is substantial, but I 
would deeply appreciate your efforts to 
accelerate your schedule on this important 
case. 

My Administration stands ready to as- 
sist the Commission in whatever manner 
you feel would be appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 
[The Honorable Bill Alberger, Chairman, U.S. 


International Trade Commission, Suite 274, 
701 E Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20436] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made avail- 
able by the White House Press Office. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


Nomination of Albert Carnesale To Be a 
Member. July 9, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Albert Carnesale, of 
Lexington, Mass., to be a member of the 
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Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Upon 
confirmation by the Senate, he will be 
designated Chairman. 

Carnesale was born July 2, 1936, the 
Bronx, N.Y. He received a B.M.E. from 
The Cooper Union in 1957, an M.S. from 
Drexel Institute in 1962, and a Ph. D. 
from North Carolina State University in 
1966. 

From 1957 to 1962, he was senior en- 
gineer for the nuclear division of the Mar- 
tin Marietta Corp., in Baltimore, Md. 
Carnesale was Chief of the Defensive 
Weapons Systems Division of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
from 1969 to 1972. From 1972 to 1974, he 
was professor and head of the division of 
university studies and university coordi- 
nator for environmental studies at North 
Carolina State University. Since 1974 
Carnesale has been professor of public 
policy in the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government and associate director of the 
Center for Science and International 
Affairs. 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission 


Statement on the Designation of Albert 
Carnesale as Chairman. July 9, 1980 


The Three Mile Island accident and 
the Kemeny Commission report have un- 
derlined the need for strong, concerned 
leadership at the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. I am appointing Dr. Carne- 
sale because I know he can and will pro- 
vide that kind of leadership. I also know 
that he will be especially sensitive to the 
overriding importance of safety and en- 
vironmental protection in the develop- 
ment of our nuclear power resources. 

I am confident that under Dr. Carne- 
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sale’s direction, the NRC will work to 
enhance its efforts to ensure that the 
Kemeny Commission recommendations 
are fully implemented and that public 
safety and health are protected in our Na- 
tion’s nuclear powerplants. 


National Cancer Institute 


Appointment of Vincent T. DeVita, Jr., as 
Director. July 9, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Vincent T. DeVita, Jr., of 
Bethesda, Md., as Director of the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute (NCI). He replaces 
Arthur C. Upton, who has resigned. 

DeVita has been Acting Director of 
NCI since the beginning of this year. 

He was born March 7, 1935, in the 
Bronx, N.Y. He received a B.S. from the 
College of William and Mary in 1957 


and graduated from George Washington 
University School of Medicine in 1961. 


DeVita joined NCI in 1963 as a 
clinical associate in the Laboratory of 
Clinical Pharmacology, leaving in 1965 
to complete his advanced training in 
medicine at Yale-New Haven Medical 
Center. He returned to NCI in 1966, and 
has served consecutively as a Senior In- 
vestigator in the Solid Tumor Service, 
Head of the Solid Tumor Service, Chief 
of the Medicine Branch, and Director of 
the Division of Cancer Treatment. Since 
1975 he has also held the post of Clinical 
Director, NCI. 

DeVita has been an associate editor of 
the Journal of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and is the author of numerous scien- 
tific papers. He has received many awards 
and honors. 
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National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


Appointment of Nine Members to the National 
Council on the Humanities. July 9, 1980 


The President today announced nine 
persons whom he will nominate to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Humanities. They are: 


Marcus Coun, of Chevy Chase, Md., a part- 
ner in the firm of Cohn and Marks and a 
professional lecturer in law at George Wash- 
ington University’s Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Law; 

SAMUEL Dusots Cook, of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of Dillard University ; 

Rotanp Paut Ditie, of Moorhead, Minn., 
president and professor of English at Moor- 
head State University; 

A. BartTLetTt GIAMATTI, 
University ; 


president of Yale 

GerorGE ALEXANDER KENNEDY, of Chapel Hill, 
N.C., Paddison professor of classics at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and chairman of the board of governors of 
the University of North Carolina Press; 

Loutse ANo Nuevo Kerr, of Evanston, IIl., an 
assistant professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 

Frances Dopson Ruome, of Bloomington, 
Ind., an associate professor of English at 
Indiana University and director of university 
affirmative action there; 

Puitie A. ScHAEFER, of Belvedere, Calif., a 
stockbroker and vice president of Bear, 
Stearns & Co., who is active in civic and 
political affairs ; 

Anita Sitvers, of San Francisco, professor of 
philosophy at San Francisco State University. 


President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange 


Appointment of Three Members. July 9, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of three persons as members of 
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the President’s Commission on Executive 

Exchange. They are: 

Tuomas Hse, of San Francisco, Calif., presi- 
dent of the architectural firm Thomas Hsieh, 
AIA, and active in civic affairs; 

Davin T. Kearns, president and chief oper- 
ating officer of Xerox Corp.; 

MENOo TRUMAN Lake, of Hidden Hills, Calif., 
president and chief executive officer of Occi- 
dental Life of California. 


Vice President Mondale’s Trip to 
Senegal, Niger, and Nigeria 


Statement by the President. July 10, 1980 


Vice President Mondale will head the 
U.S. delegation to the upcoming round 
of the U.S.-Nigerian bilateral talks and 
has accepted invitations to visit Senegal 
and Niger. The Vice President will also 
make a brief stop in the Cape Verde Is- 
lands. The visit will take place during 
July 17-23, 1980. 

I have asked the Vice President to 
serve as my personal representative dur- 
ing these visits. 

During his visit to Nigeria, the Vice 
President will serve as Chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the next round of 
formal bilateral consultations, scheduled 
to begin July 22, to review U.S.-Nigerian 
cooperation in the fields of trade and in- 
vestment, science and technology, agri- 
culture and energy. 

Close and cordial relations with these 
nations and with the nations of Africa are 
very important to us, and the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit will reinforce them. 

During the course of these visits, the 
Vice President will review our excellent 


bilateral relations, current developments 
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in Africa, and other international issues 
of mutual interest. 
NOTE: The White House announced that Mrs. 


Joan Mondale will accompany the Vice Presi- 
dent on the trip. 


Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Act, 1980 


White House Statement on the Food for Peace 
Program Provisions of the Act. July 10, 1980 


President Carter signed, during his trip 
to Tokyo, a supplemental appropriation 
bill which provides an additional $143 
million for the Food for Peace (P.L. 480) 
program during the fiscal year which 
ends September 30, 1980. The additional 
funding is expected to purchase approxi- 
mately 530,000 metric tons of food com- 
modities, primarily wheat and wheat 
flour, corn and vegetable oil. 

A substantial part of this food will go 
to countries in East Africa which are ex- 
periencing serious drought problems and 
increasing numbers of refugees. The funds 
also will provide additional food assist- 
ance to meet acute refugee needs in other 
areas of the world, particularly Kampu- 
chea and Pakistan. This cooperative ac- 
tion by the Congress and the executive 
branch thus will help to meet important 
humanitarian needs on a global basis. 

Approximately $123 million will be 
used in the title II program, which pro- 
vides grant food assistance through the 
World Food Program, Government-to- 
Government programs, and private vol- 
untary agencies. Through this title, U.S. 
religious and other private groups play a 
vital role in averting starvation. The re- 
maining $20 million will be used in the 
title I program, which provides food as- 
sistance through concessional loans to the 
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developing countries for purchase in the 
United States of the needed commodities. 


note: As enacted, H.R. 7542 is Public Law 
96-304, approved July 8. 


Soft Drink Interbrand 
Competition Act 


Statement on Signing S. 598 Into Law. 
July 10, 1980 


I have signed into law S. 598, the “Soft 
Drink Interbrand Competition Act.” The 
purpose of this legislation is to “clarify the 
circumstances under which territorial pro- 
visions in licenses to manufacture, dis- 
tribute, and sell trademarked soft drink 
products are lawful under the antitrust 
laws.” 

Since 1971, soft drink bottlers have 
been faced with the uncertainty created 
by pending legal proceedings challenging 
the legality of territorial provisions in their 
franchise agreements. As the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives explains, this 
legislation is intended simply to eliminate 
that uncertainty by reaffirming legisla- 
tively the rule of reason approach fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Court in Conti- 
nental T.V. Inc. v. GTE Sylvania, Inc., 
433 U.S. 36 (1977). While I have had 
misgivings about the language of earlier 
versions of this bill, I believe that the 
amendments adopted by the House of 
Representatives, and agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, have met the objective of eliminating 
that uncertainty. The House report em- 
phasizes that the act “does not grant anti- 
trust immunities.” Under these circum- 
stances, I do not believe that the bill 
establishes a special antitrust exemption 
or permits otherwise illegal restrictions on 
competition. 

NOTE: As enacted, S. 598 is Public Law 96- 
308, approved July 9. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Malaysia 


Nomination of Barbara M. Watson. 
July 10, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Barbara M. Watson, of 
the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Malaysia. She would 
replace Robert H. Miller, resigned. 

Watson has been Assistant Secretary of 
State for Consular Affairs since 1977. 

She was born November 5, 1918, in 
New York City. Watson received an A.B. 
in 1943 from Barnard College and an 
LL. B. in 1962 from New York Law 
School. 

From 1943 to 1946, she was an inter- 
viewer with the United Seamen’s Service 
of New York. Watson was owner and 
executive director of Barbara Watson 
Models from 1946 to 1956 and a clerk 
with The Christophers of New York from 
1956 to 1957. From 1958 to 1959, she was 
coordinator of student activities and 
foreign student adviser at Hampton Insti- 
tute. Watson was a statutory aide with the 
Board of Statutory Consolidation of New 
York from 1962 to 1963 and assistant at- 
torney with the law department for New 
York City from 1963 to 1964. From 1964 
to 1966, she was executive director of 
the New York City Commission to the 
United Nations. 

She served as special assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Ad- 
ministration in 1966 and as Deputy and 
Acting Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs from 1966 
to 1968. From 1968 to 1974, she was Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs. From 1975 to 1976, she 
was a lecturer to colleges and universities 
in the United States and from 1976 to 
1977, she was legal consultant with Tri- 
angle Publications, Inc. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Uruguay 


Nomination of Robert S. Gershenson. 


July 10, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert S. Gershenson, of 
Potomac, Md., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Uruguay. He would re- 
place Lyle Franklin Lane, who has been 
appointed Ambassador to Paraguay. 

Gershenson has been Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Personnel since 
1978. 

He was born August 17, 1928, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Gershenson received a B.A. 
from Temple University in 1956 and 
served in the U.S. Army from 1951 to 
1953. 

Gershenson joined the Foreign Service 
in 1957 and served in Mexico, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, and Ecuador. From 1968 to 
1970, he was counselor for administrative 
affairs in Uruguay. He attended the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces from 
1970 to 1971. 

From 1971 to 1972, he was personnel 
officer at State and special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration 
from 1972 to 1974. He was counselor for 
administrative affairs in Brussels from 
1974 to 1976. From 1976 to 1978, Ger- 
shenson was Executive Director for Inter- 
American Affairs at State. 


National Institute of Education 


Nomination of Four Members of the National 
Council on Educational Research. 
July 10, 1980 


The President today announced four 
persons whom he will nominate to be 


July 11 


members of the National Council on Edu- 
cational Research. They are: 


Maria B. Cerna, of Chicago, executive direc- 
tor and founder of the Latino Institute, who 
is active in numerous civic activities, includ- 
ing groups concerned with multicultural edu- 
cation. 

Josepu J. Daviss, Jr., of Arabi, La., a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana State Board of Trustees 
for Colleges and Universities and chairman 
of its Academic Affairs Committee. He was 
superintendent of schools for St. Bernard 
Parish for 18 years. 

Timotny S. Heaty, S.J., president and pro- 
fessor of English at Georgetown University. 

Joun S. Supp, Jr., of Marianna, Fla., director 
of administration of the Florida State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services, and a former associate State com- 
missioner of education for administration. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Reappointment of Three Members. 
July 10, 1980 


The President today announced the re- 
appointment of three members of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. They are: 


Lynn G. CuTLer, a member of the board of 
supervisors of Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
and a member of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Counties; 

James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget; 

RicHArpD A. SNELLING, Governor of Vermont. 


World Conference for the 
United Nations Decade 
for Women 


Statement on the U.S. Delegation’s Departure 
for Copenhagen. July 11, 1980 


As President of the United States, I ex- 
tend my best wishes to the U.S. delega- 
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tion which departs tonight for Copen- 
hagen to represent our Government at 
the World Conference for the United 
Nations Decade for Women. This delega- 
tion of distinguished women and men re- 
flects the wide diversity of our society and 
is ably led by Ambassador Donald Mc- 
Henry and Presidential Assistant Sarah 
Weddington. 

The Conference will provide a con- 
structive opportunity to review the prog- 
ress of women throughout the world dur- 
ing the past 5 years and to establish a 
meaningful plan of specific actions to 
benefit women for the coming 5 years. 
The work of this Conference to improve 
the conditions of women’s lives every- 
where in the world can make a major 
contribution to the enhancement of hu- 
man rights, a goal which has been a vital 
element of my administration’s policy. 
The United States is deeply committed to 
eliminating all forms of discrimination 
and will continue to work for equal rights 
at home and abroad. 

I am proud to authorize Sarah Wed- 
dington to sign, on behalf of the United 
States, the Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women. Following the signing 
ceremony in Copenhagen on July 17, the 
Convention will be subjected to the nor- 
mal constitutional processes of the United 
States. 

I am confident that this delegation will 
contribute to international understanding 
and cooperation on these vital issues and 
will reflect great credit on our country. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


All announcements received by the 
Office of the Federal Register have been 
included in this issue. 
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Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1980 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 
nations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 7, 1980 


LyLe FRANKLIN LANE, of Washington, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Paraguay. 

Henry Precut, of Georgia, a Foreign Service 
officer of Class two, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. 

Harry ALAN Scarr, of Virginia, to be Director 
of the Bureau of Justice Statistics (new 
position ). 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit 
Administration, for terms expiring March 31, 
1986: 

Ravtpu Raikes, of Nebraska, vice Dennis 
S. Lundsgaard, term expired. 

Wituiam D. Wamp ter, of Virginia, vice 
Galen B. Brubaker, term expired. 


Submitted July 10, 1980 


Ropert S. GersHENSON, of Pennsylvania, a 
Foreign Service officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Uruguay. 

BARBARA M. Watson, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Malaysia. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Council on Educational Re- 
search for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring 
September 30, 1980 


Maria B. Cerna, of Illinois, vice Frederick 
Henry Schultz, resigned. 

For terms expiring September 30, 1982 

Josernu J. Davies, Jr., of Louisiana, vice 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., term expired. 

Timothy S. HEAty, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Jewel Lafontant, term 
expired. 

Joun S. Supp, Jr., of Florida, vice Wil- 
son C. Riles, term expired. 





Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1980 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted July 10—Continued 
For a term expiring September 30, 1983 


Maria B. Cerna, of Illinois (reappoint- 
ment). 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the National Council on the Humanities for 
terms expiring January 26, 1986: 

Marcus Coun, of Maryland, vice Luis 
A. Ferre, resigned. 

SaMvuEL DuBots Cook, of Louisiana, vice 
Robert B. Hollander, Jr., term expired. 

RotanpD Paut DILxeE, of Minnesota, vice 
Robert Nisbet, resigned. 

A. BartTLett GIAMATTI, of Connecticut, 
vice Caroline Ahmanson, term expired. 

GeorcE ALEXANDER KENNEDY, of North 
Carolina, vice Kay Howe, term expired. 

LoutsE ANo Nuevo Kerr, of Illinois, vice 
Ted Ashley, term expired. 

Frances Dopson Ruome, of Indiana, 
vice Truman G. Madsen, term expired. 

Puitip AARON SCHAEFER, of California, 
vice Blanchette Rockefeller, term 
expired. 

Anita Stivers, of California, vice William 
A. Hewitt, term expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 


Released July 7, 1980 


Announcement: the President’s trip to Hender- 
sonville, Ky., and Dallas, Tex., on July 21 


Released July 8, 1980 


Fact sheet: 
program 


automobile industry assistance 


[ 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released July 8—Continued 


News conference: on the automobile industry 
assistance program—by Vice President 
Walter F. Mondale, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Neil Goldschmidt, Secretary of the 
Treasury G. William Miller, and automobile 
industry representatives 

Released July 11, 1980 

Announcement: designation of Sarah C. Wed- 
dington, Assistant to the President, and Don- 
ald F. McHenry, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, as Cochairpersons of the 
U.S. delegation to the World Conference for 
the United Nations Decade for Women 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 8, 1980 


Public Law 95-304 
Supplemental Appropriations and Rescission 
Act, 
5 Public Law 96-305 
Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation Amend- 
ments Act of 1980 
Public Law 96-306 
An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to present on behalf of Con- 
gress a specially struck gold-plated medal to 
the United States Summer Olympic Team of 
1980. 
S.J. Res. 168 Public Law 96-307 
A joint resolution designating July 18, 1980, 
as “National POW-MIA Recognition Day’. 


Approved July 9, 1980 


: Public Law 96-308 
Soft Drink Interbrand Competition Act. 
2546 Public Law 96-309 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to design and construct a gunite lining 
on certain reaches of the Bessemer Ditch in 
the vicinity of Pueblo, Colorado, to prevent 
or reduce seepage damage on adjacent prop- 
erties, and for other purposes. 


| Editor’s Note 


The President left Detroit, Mich., 


on Tuesday morning, 


July 8, for visits to Tokyo, Japan, Anchorage, Alaska, Sapelo 
Island, Ga., and Jacksonville and Hollywood, Fla. He will 
return to Washington on Thursday, July 17. Releases and 
announcements issued on the trip will be printed next week. 
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